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EXTRACTS FROM MELANIE. 


{There are so many whomay never have seen | And so, alas! did Melanie! 
and read Mr. Willis’s poem of Melanie, that we are | SS : . 
jmpressed with the Klea, that we could not more | 
gratefully contribute to the gratification of our 
readers than to present them a few extracts from | 
We have She who had liv’d for me before— 
endeavoured so to select, that the story may be 
gathered from the disconnected extracts, though f 
in doing so, we have omitted much that is most | 


that touching and exquisite poem. 


|} I watch'd his graceful step of pride, 
Till hidden by yon leaning tree, 
And lov’d him ere the echo died ; 


* 

Another love 
In its lone woof began to twine ; 

But ah! the golden thread was wove 
Between my sister's heart and mine! 


| Our life was changed. 


She who had smiled for me alone— 
Would live and smile for me no more! 
The echo to my heart was gone ! 

It seemed to me the very skies 


beautiful, and perhaps marred the unity and | Had shone through those averted eyes ; 


graceful proportions of the whole.] 


We came to Italy. I fet 

A yearning for its sunny sky ; 
My very spirit seem’d to melt 

As swept its first warm breezes by. 
From lip and cheek a chilling mist, 

From life and seul a frozen rime, 
By every breath seem‘d softly kiss’d— 

God's blessing on its radiant clime ! 
It was an endless joy to me 

To see my sister’s new delight ; 
From Venice in its golden sea 

To Peestum in its purple light, 

By sweet Val d’Arno’s tinted hills, 

In Vallombrosa’s convent gloom, 
Mid Terni’s vale of singing rills, 

By deathless lairs in solemn Rome, 
In gay Palermo’s ** Golden Shell,” 
At Arethusa’s hidden well— 

We Joiter'’d like th’ impassion’d sun 
That slept so lovingly on all, 

And made a home of every one— 
Ruin, and fane, and waterfall— 

And crown’'d the dying day with glory 


If we had seen, since morn, but one old haunt of 


story. 


We came with Spring to Tivoli. 

My sister lov'd its laughing air 
And merry waters, though, for me, 

My heart was in another key, 

And sometimes I could scarcely bear 
The mirth of their eternal play, 

And, like a child that longs for home 
When weary of its holiday, 

I sighed tor melancholy Rome. 
Perhaps—the fancy haunts me still— 
’*T was but a boding sense of ill. 

* * * * 
In happiness and idleness 
We wandered down yon sunny vale— 
Oh mocking eyes !—a golden tress 
Floats back upon this summer gale! 
A foot is tripping on the grass ! 
A. laugh rings merry in mine ear ! 
I see a bounding shadow pass !— 
O God! my sister once was here! 
Come with me, friend !—We rested yon ! 
There grew a flower she pluck'd and wore! 
She sat upon this mossy stone !— 
That broken fountain running o’er 
With the same ring, like silver bells. 
She listen’d to its babbling flow, 
And said, ‘‘ Perhaps the gossip tells 
Some fourtain-nymph’s love-story now !” 


The air had breath’d of balm—the flower 
Of radiant beauty seemed to be- 
But as she lov’d them, hour by hour, 
And murmur’d of that love to me! 
Oh, though it be so heavenly high 
The selfishness of earth above, 
| That, of the watchers in the sky, 
He sleeps who guards a brother’s love— 
Though to a sister's present weal 
The deep devotion far transcends 
_ The utmost that the soul can feel 
| For even its own higher ends— 
Though next to God, and more than heaven 
For his own sake, he loves her, even— 
Tis difficult to see another, 
A passing stranger of a day 
Who never hath been friend or brother, 
Pluck with a look her heart away— 
To see the fair, unsullied brow, 
Ne’er kiss'd before without a prayer, 
Upon a stranger’s bosom now, 
Who for the boon took little care— 
Who is enrich’d, he knows not why— 
| Who suddenly hath found a treasure 
| Golconda were too poor to buy, 
And he, perhaps, too cold to measure-— 
| (Albeit, in her forgetful dream, 
Th’ unconscious idol happier seem,) 
| ?Tis difficult at once to crush 
| The rebel mourner in the breast, 
| ‘To press the heart to earth and hush 
Its bitter jealousy to rest— 
| And difficult—the eye getsdim, __ 
| The lip wants power—to smile on him! 





— 


I thank sweet Mary Mother now, 
Who gave me strength those pangs to hide, 
| And touch’d mine eyes and lit my brow 
With sunshine that my heart belied. 
1 never spoke of wealth or race 
| To one who ask’d so much from me— 
| I looked but in my sister’s face, 
\ And mus’d if she would happier be ; 
| And hour by hour, and day by day, 
\ I lov’d the gentle painter more, 
And in the same soft measure wore 
|My selfish jealousy away ; 
And I began to watch his mood, 
And feel with her love’s trembling care, 
| And bade God bless him as he woo’d 
That loving gir! so fond and fair, 
_ And on my mind would sometimes press 
| A fear that she might love him less. 








But Melanie—I little dream'd 





|| What spells the stirring heart may move— 


Pygmalion’s statue never seem’d 


The pearl tint of the early dawn 
Flush'd into day-spring’s rosy hue— 
The meek, mess-folded bud of morn 
Flung open te the light and dew— 
The first and half-seen star ef even 
Wax'd clear amid the deepening heaven— 
Similitudes perchance may be, 
But these are changes oftener seen, 
And do not image half to me 
| My sister’s change of face and mien. 
*T was written in her very air 
That Love had passed and enter’d there. 








A calm and lovely paradise 
Is Italy, for minds at ease. 
The sadness of its sunny skies 
Weighs not upon the lives of these. 
The ruin‘d aisle, the crumbling fane, 
The broken column, vast and prone, 
It may be joy—it may be pain— 
Amid such wrecks to walk alone! 
The saddest man will sadder be, 
The gentlest lover gentler there, 
As if, whate’er the spirit’s key, 
It strengthened in that solemn air. 


The heart soon grows to mournful things, 
And Italy has not a breeze 

But comes on melancholy wings ; 
And even her majestic trees 

Stand ghost-like in the Cesar’s home, 
As if their conscious roots were set 

In the old graves of giant Rome, 
And drew their sap all kingly yet! 

And every stone your feet beneath 

| Is broken from some mighty thought, 





And sculptures in the dust still breathe 


More changed with life, than she with love. 


The fire with which their lines were wrought, 


| And sunder’d arch, and plunder’d tomb 
| Still thunder back the echo, ** Rome !” 


Yet gaily o’er Egeria’s fount 
The ivy flings its emerald veil, 
And flowers grow fair on Numa’s mount, 
And light-sprung arches span the dale, 
And soft, from Caracalla’s Baths, 


While climb his goats the giddy paths 
To grass-grown architrave and frieze ; 
And gracefully Albano’s hill 
Curves into the horizon’s line, 
And sweetly sings that classic rill, 
And fairly stands that nameless shrine, 
And here, oh, many a sultry noon 
And starry eve, that happy June, 
Came Angelo and Melanie, 
And earth for us was all in tune— 


apart with me! 
* * * * 

Avé and sacrament were o’er, 
And Angelo and Melanie 

| Still knelt the holy shrine before ; 

| But prayer, that morn was not for me! 

| My heart was lock’d! The lip might stir,] 
The frame might agonize—and yet, 

Oh God! I could not pray for her ! 
A seal upon my soul was set— 

My brow was hot—iny brain opprest— 











is unblest !”’ 


With forehead to the lattice laid, 

And thi, white fingers straining through, 
A nun the while had softly pray’d. 

Oh, ev’n in prayer that voice I knew! 
Each faltering word—each mournful tone— 

Each pleading cadence, half-suppress'd— 
Such music had its like alone 

On | ps that stule it at her breast ! 
itn ere the orison was done 

I lov'd the mother as the son! 





The herdsman’s song comes down the breeze 


For while Love talk’d with them, Hope walked 


And fiends seem'd muttering round, ** Your bridal 
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s | 
And now, the marriage vows to hear, 


fact was, that he had three daughters, al! pretty, lively girls, who were as 


The nun unveil’d her brow— |glad to see us come in as we were to join the party. Harriet, the 


en, sudden, to my startled ear, 
There crept a whisper, hoarse like fear, 
“ De Brevern! ia it thou!” 
The priest.let fall the golden ring, 
The bridegroom stood aghast, 
While, like some weird and frantic thing, 
The nun was muttering fast ; 
And as, in dread, I nearer drew, 
She thrust her arms the lattice through, 
And held me to her straining view— 
But suddenly begun 
To steal upon her brain a light 
That stagger’d soul, and sense, and sight, 
And, with a mouth all ashy white, 
She shriek’d, ‘‘ It is his son! 
The bridegroom is thy blood—thy brother ! 
Rodolph de Brevern wrong’d his mother !” 
And, as that doom of Jove was heard, 
My sister sunk—and died—without a sign or word ! 
* * * * * 
I shed no tear for her. She died 
With her last sunshine in her eyes. 
Earth held for her no joy beside 
The hope just shatter’d—and she lies 
In a green nook of yonder dell ; 
And near her, in a newer bed, 
Her lover—brother—sleeps as well ! 
Peace to the broken-hearted dead ! 
=, a 
THY NAME. 
BY C, F. HOFFMAN. 
Tt comes to me when healths go round, 
And o’er the wine their garlands wreathing 
The flowers of wit with music wound 
Are freshly from the goblet breathing : 
From sparkling song onl sally gay 
Tt comes to steal my heart away, 
And fill my soul, ’mid festal glee, 
With sad, sweet, silent thoughts of thee. 


It comes tome upon the mart 
Where care in jostling crowds is rife ; 
Where Avarice goads the sordid heart, 
Or cold Ambition prompts to strife : 
It comes to whisper if I’m there, 
*Tis but with thee each prize to share, 
For Fame were not success to me, 
Nor riches wealth, unshared with thee. 


| youngest, was a black-eyed saucy thing of fourteen, who liked a laugh and 


|a romp, as her eldest sister had probably done before she reached her then 
|matronly age oftwenty. But it is with Anna, the second sister, then about 
seventeen, that the narrative is principally concerned. She was generally 
| thought to be the least beautiful of the three ; her eyes were not so bright, 
nor her colour’sa.brilliant; she was less animated, and never gave way 
to that flow of spirits, and abandon to the impulse of the moment, which 
‘sometimes carried her sisters a little beyond bounds. But she had 
|amore womanly look than either ; there was a conscientious expression, a 
|something that invited trust and confidence ; every word and action dis- 
| played extreme and innate gentleness, and she possessed, in the highest 
| degree, that invaluable blessing, a temper of sunny cheerfulness. To bor- 
row from a poet, who unfortunately has little good to lend,— 
| “ Her face was like the milky way in the sky, 
A meeting of gentle lights without a name.” 
| The allotted month had passed away, yet neither O’Rourke nor myself 
‘noticed it. I felt very happy, and never took the trouble toask why. One 
_morning, however, Biddy, the old housekeeper, began curtseying while we 
were at breakfast, and informed his honour that the stock on his farm had 
all been consumed, poultry, sheep, and all, barring the big pig, which the 
'«* Masther” was keeping for Christmas. O’Rourke looked astounded at 
‘this bad news, and expressed his indignation at the small supply his bro- 
ther kept on the farm ;—fowls, he grumbled, no bigger than a jack snipe, 
\and a sheep that it would be worth any man’s while to show about the 
country, as a specimen of the dwarf breed. After venting his spleen on 
ithe departed poultry and defunct sheep, he proposed a survey of the big 
pig, as the last resource of the garrison. 
| She was a huge creature, weighing eight or ten score at least, and as she 
‘lay on her side grunting and twisting her tail, O'Rourke “ discoorsed”’ 
'the old woman how easy it would be to make hams and bacon of part, and 
leat part fresh, &c.; but it was evident that Biddy had scruples, though 
|she only ventured to suggest, What would the *“ Masther” do at Christ- 
mas? However, this little interruption led us to consider how the time 
was passing ; and when it turned out that we had already been six weeks 
at the cottage, and thet it wanted but ten days to Michaelmas Term, it 
was quite evident that we had far outstayed our leave of absence, and 
ought to start for London immediately. The case was clear, there was 
no room for doubt ; yet O'Rourke, as he turned away, cast a truculent 
luok at old Grumphy, and seemed to grudge her the involuntary reprieve. 
That very evening we took leave of the circle at Kilmore. My friend 
made a capital story about the pig, expressed his regret at going away a 
‘hundred times over, and shook hands most warmly with every one. I tried 
|to follow his example, but was afraid to say a word to Anna, and ma- 
/nceuvred to press oe hand last, that I might leave the house immediately 
iafter. I have often thought, since, how different might have been her fate 
|and mine, had we been united. I was not actually in love, yet she cer- 
|tainly had a hold over my feelings; and as at that time I really believe she 
| herself was not quite indifferent to me, in all likelihood a little more op- 


portunity would have brought about a mutual attachment. But it was not 


'to be :— 











It comes to me when smiles are bright 

On gentle lips that murmur round me, 
And kindling glances flash delight 

In eyes whose spell would once have bound me. 
It comes—but comes to bring alone, 
Remembrance of some look or tone, 
Dearer than aught I hear or see, 
Because ‘twas worn or breathed by thee. 


It comes to me where cloistered boughs 
Their shadows cast upon the sod, 
Awhile in Nature’s fane my vows 
Are lifted from her shrine to God ; 
It comes to tell that all of worth 
I dream in heaven or know on earth, 
However bright or dear it be, 
Is blended with my thought of thee. 





CURIOSITIES OF LEGAL EXPERIENCE 


BY A SOLICITOR. 


MRS. WYNDHAM. 

In the autumn of 18—, the year before my articles expired, I went to 
sa month with a fellow pupil at his brother’s house in the county 
avan, where we certainly lived in the genuine style of Irish bachelors. 
The brother was away, and my friend commenced operations by taking 
stock, as he called it—that is, by getting from the old woman, who took 
care of the cottage, a return of every thing eatable upon the premises. 


| “ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 

| Though it iscurious enough to reflect that, in the present instance, the 
{future destiny of two human beings probably turned on the question, 
| whether O’Rourke would or would not—slaughter the big pig ! 

| * + * * * * 


| Five years passed away before I saw Anna again, and in that brief 
period how many changes had occurred! She was Anna Hamilton no 
| longer, but the wife of Mr. Wyndham, and the mother ofa little girl. On 
| calling at the house in Bedford Square, I felt an indefinable reluctance to 
lask for Mrs. Wyndham. Although I had been informed of the marriage 
ithree years before, and busy life had greatly weakened early impressions, 
'and my feelings were no longer “in the gristle of youth, but hardened 
‘into the bone of manhood,” still there must ever be a strange uneasy sen- 
‘sation at meeting, as the wife of another, one whom you once thought of 
| for your own. She received me with the utmost kindness; she would 
{not notice that my hand shook on touching hers, nor that | was afraid to 
| look at her ; but talked on the subjects of the day, until I had regained my 
|composure. Even then she said little of her husband, nor sent for nurse 
| and the baby, se/on les regles on such occasions ; all mention of eld times 
| was avoided, and our conversation turned entirely on the changes which 
had occurred since our parting five years before. I was obliged to give a 
| minute account of my proceedings since leaving Kilmore, and she took 
| such interest in my difficulties, and congratulated me so warmly on my 
success, that. I was surprised, and perhaps a little vexed, to find how soon 
my embarrassment disappeared. Nothing destroys a mere sentiment so 





There was a a supply of ducks and fowls, several turkeys, a small 
sheep in the paddock, and a large pig with three piglets in the stye. Two 
cows on the farm gave reasonable hopes of milk, and butter, and butter- 
milk ; the meal-tub was full, and there was plenty of wheaten flour in 
store for griddle cakes; eggs of course, while the poultry survived; wine 
we had brought from Dublin; a keg of whiskey was procured in less than 
no time; and “ considherin,” as O'Rourke judiciously observed, that we 
should probably dine out half our time, besides adding to the stock in 
hand by slaughtering incalculable number of snipe, quail, woodcocks, 


hares, and wild ducks, there was no great fear of a famine any way. From | 


this well provisioned garrison we sallied every morning on some foray 
against the snipes, in the bogs, or the wild ducks on Lough Shilleen ; now 
and then varying our amusements, by attending a coursing match in the 
county Meath, or a pic-nic party to Lord Farnham’s, or on Lake Virginia ; 
but, for at least three evenings in the week, we were always to be found 
* the fireside of O’Rourke’s uncle, the Rev. Mr. Hamilton, of Kilmore 
ouse. 
This punctual attendance was not altogether owing toa general respect 
the church, nor to an individual regard to the worthy parson ; but the 


thoroughly as a frank and open demeanour. These weakling fancies are 
frou the animals which are sometimes found shut up in blocks of wood or 
| stone, existing for a length of time, while closely shut up in their cavities, 
foe perishing at once when exposed to the sunny light and free air of 
| heaven. 

| From this time forward my intercourse with Mrs. Wyndham was that 
| of true friendship. I felt and expressed an open and undisguised interest 
} in all that concerned her or her husband, and when I myself burst forth 
from the chrysalis state of bachelordom into the full splendor of a married 
man, Anna was the first to welcome my beautiful Ellen with a sister's 
sincere affection. 

When the two families became intimate, I found Mr. Wyndham to be a 
pleasing, gentlemanly man, of remarkably easy temper, flexible to a fault, 
and rather formed to be liked by many than to be loved by one. He had 
| that vague indiscriminate benevolence of disposition, which, if it gives no 
| provocation to hatred, offers little incentive to love. His character, like 
l the portrait which good Queen Bess desired the painter to draw, was with- 
‘out shade ; and the consequence was not, as the royal critic expected, an 
| increase of brilliancy, but a dull monotony of colouring without relief or 
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expression. He was about eight-and-twenty, tall, with a good figure, | 
large hazel eyes, regular features, and brown curled hair. His profes- | 
sion was that of an architect, in which he showed considerable taste and | 
ingeauity. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the seeds of plants, which have lain for two 


thousand years in a mummy’s hand, shut up in its porphyry sarcophagus, | 
| 








After a long visit, I left for town, with a commission to arrange money 
matters for a separation. 

8th. Called on Mr. Wyndham at his office—a very awkward meeting. 
He did not deny the reports about himself and Alley, but dwelt upon the 
sudden manner in which Mrs. W. had quitted her home without a word of 
explanation ; talked of her strict notions, and her expecting everybody to 


have yet been found to shoot and burst into blessom, when placed in the } be perfect, &c. The mention of a separation startled him; “but if she 


warm earth, and watered by the gentle dew. And so it is with human 
beings; many germs of character lie buried in the heart, unknown to and 
unsuspected even by ourselves, until the favouring circumstances occur 
which call them into life and energy. Whether this was the case with 
Mrs. Wyndham, or whether my own observation was in fault I cannot | 
say; but certainly to me it was a new trait in her character to find that 
she was a Protestant, ‘“‘ sincere, austere, as far as her own gentle heart 
allowed,” and imbued with a perfect horror of the Ruman Catholic creed. 
Yet, after all, it was nothing very surprising that the daughter of an Irish |) 
clergyman, himself a thorough Orangeman, and boasting a descent from 
the far-famed “ ’Prentice Boys” of Derry, should feel strongly on a sub- || 
ject impressed on her mind by precept and example from earliest child- 
com Perhaps, too, she felt that ‘ besoin d’aimer,” that wish for some | 


i 


| 


object to call forth the full devotion of the heart, which her husband could 
neither excite nor appreciate. ‘ Ah!” writes Madame de Sevigné, “ ah ! 
jamais, jamais je ne serai pas aimé comme j'aime !’’—and it was obvious to 
me that such a feeling had often crossed the mind of Anna Wyndham.— 
At all events, the family arrangements were strict, and almost austere ; | 
attendance at morning and evening prayers was rigidly enforced on the | 
household ; works of fiction were banished from the drawing-room, and a | 
solitary pack of cards was consigned to the fire without remorse. Con- 
troversial tracts abounded both in the parlours and kitchen ; and the ser- | 
vants, whenever they wanted to take a walk with a “‘ sweetheart,” always | 
made a pretence of wishing to hear a sermon or lecture against the Papis- | 
tical dogmas. 

One of these damsels was the orphan child of Roman Catholic parents, 
end had been taken into Mr. Hamilton’s family when only twelve years | 
old: she was now about eighteen, heavy-browed, ruddy, and with rather a || 
showy figure, but possessed of a pair of bold black eyes that had something | 
dangerous in their expression. There was a latent fierceness in her man-| 
ner at times, which told of strong passions kept down but not quelled, and 
altogether I had no great liking for “* Alley,” as she was called. Her mis- } 
tress, however, looked upon the girl with great favour, as a proselyte of |, 
her own making, and frequently congratulated herself on having rescued | 
one fellow-creature at least from the Papistical idolatries. Whether she | 
had much cause for congratulation will appear from the extracts I shall 
now make from my private journal. 

May 10.—Ellen called at Bedford Square to-day, and found Mrs. Wynd- | 
ham much excited by the discovery that her proselyte, Alley, was as good 
a Roman Catholic as ever. A string of beads, accidentally found in her 
room, gave rise to inquiry, during which the damsel entirely lost her tem- 
per, and not only avowed her determined adherence to the old church, but | 
also loaded her mistress with the fiercest abuse. The very necessity for | 
concealment had made her an inveterate bigot, and poor Mrs. W. was per- | 
fectly amazed at the virulence she displayed To send her back to Ire- | 
land was immediately resolved on, and in the mean time she was placed | 
at a lodging in the neighbourhood, as Mrs. Wyndham would not allow her | 
to remain in the family another hour. Poor Anna! though I regret her | 
disappointment, yet it must be confessed that no great advantage could | 
reasonably be expected from compelling an outward conformity to the Pro- | 
testant creed. Though reasons be as plenty as blackberries, most people 
have Falstatt’s dislike to be convinced on compulsion. 

On hearing of Alley’s dismissal, Mr. Wyndham seemed to think it a 
hard case. In fact, he was far from sharing in the strict notions of the 
‘‘Misthress,” and with his usual good nature he managed to delay the | 
girl’s journey, in the hope of bringing about an accommodation. 

June 7.—Note from Mrs. W., dated “‘ Stamford Hill,” requesting to see | 
me immediately. Stamford Hill! how very odd. 

It was three o'clock before I was able to leave my office, and get upon 
one of the Tottenham coaches, at the Flower-pot, Bishopsgate Street ; | 
and in half an hour more I was set down at a house on Stamford Hill, | 
screened from the road by evergreens and flowering shrubs, with here and i 
there a lime-tree or a sycamore. On entering the drawing-room, Mrs. | 
Wyndham received me more ceremoniously than usual, and introduced | 
me to the lady of the house, a starched prim-looking spinster, with a great ) 
frill about her neck, anda sort of net cap over her hair. A most interest- | 
ing conversation followed as to the weather, the situation, advantage of a) 
garden, &c., until 1 brought matters to a crisis, by asking for Mr. Wynd- | 
ham. Anna coloured violently, and her friend drew up into an attitude of | 
appalling severity. ‘ 

** Ahem !""—she began, ‘“‘ahem! I am sorry to inform you, sir, that Mr. | 
Wyndham has been guilty of the most shocking conduct. It is scarcely 
to be credited, with such a home as his, that he could have dreamed of 
such a thing—so disgraceful—so abominably wicked—so ¢: 

Here Mrs. Wyndham suddenly looked up from her work, and interrupt- 
ed the good lady’s invective. ‘You are surprised, no doubt, to see me | 
here,” she said, in a steady voice, “‘ but circumstances of the most painful | 
nature have compelled me to leave Mr. Wyndham’s house—never to 
refurn. 

I was thunderstruck at this announcement. 

“Yes,” she continued, in great excitement, “ he has broken through the , 
laws of God and man for the sake of that abandoned girl,—that serpent I | 
cherished so long to sting me at last. But I might have known it,—I | 
might have known it. A Papist must be a hypocrite. The Etbiopian cannot 
change his skin—-the mark of the beast is upon them all.” 

The truth was soon told. Mr. Wyndham, in taking Alley’s part from 
mere good-nature, had been led on to a criminal intimacy; the news 
reached his wife, and she left his house on the instant, without explana- 
tion on either side. Mrs. W. spoke much of the great sin her husband 
had committed, and tried to think it was on that account she was princi- 
pally concerned ; but it was easy to see the woman's feelings under it all. 
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wished it, he should not object; whatever arrangement I thought right 
he would enter into; she might have the house in Bedford Square, if de- 
sired, and little Mary to stay with her of course. Everything she wished 
should be done,” he said, in the tone of one who, feeling himself in the 
wrong, tries to become the injured party by a boundless generosity of atone- 
ment. 

After all, the case is not so bad. Wyndham is evidently a well-mean- 
ing man, ensnared by an artful girl, and I see no sufficient reason for a sep- 
aration. If Alley is packed off to Ireland, why Anna must forget and for- 
give this time. 

14th. After several interviews with both parties, I thought matters were 
coming round. The difficulty was all with Mrs. Wyndham ; her personal 
feelings and religious principles were both outraged, and Wyndham’s cha- 


| racter was too feeble to obtain that hold over a woman’s affections which 
| secon turns the scale in such a cause. However, Anna’s ideas seemed to 


me to be unreasonably severe ; and this morning we had a long conversa- 


| tion, in which I told her plainly that she thought more of her wounded 


pride than of her duties as a wife, and that she was influenced in her reso- 
lution to separate partly by hatred to the Catholics, against whom she in- 
dulged an indiscriminating bitterness. The discussion grew warm, and 
for the first time we parted coldly ; she affected not to see the hand I held 
out to her, and bid me good morning with an air of great reserve. I sup- 
pose my manner showed how much I was hurt, for, just as I was passing 
through the gate in front, Anna beckoned to me from the balcony, to re- 
turn, met me in the hall, gave me some little commission in a hurried man- 
ner, and shook hands twice most warmly. Ah! there is nothing like a 
native kindness of heart—tamen expellas furcd, usque recurrit. 

20th.—Well, it is all over. There is to be a separation after all. 
Such folly as Mr. Wyndham’s I never met with in any human being. 
Three days ago he seemed to wish for a reconciliation above all things, 
talked of his attachment to Anna, and how much he felt the loss of his 
home. I thought it was all right on his part at any rate, and to-day he 
sends me this letter! 

“My Dear Sir, 

‘‘T fear you will scarcely comprehend the feelings which have induced 
me to take a step which, to one of your strong mind and professional pru- 
dence, must appear a little singular. But we are not our own masters ; 
circumstances have involved me in such a way, that I must either incur the 
censure of the world on the one hand, or of my own heart on the other. 
I cannot desert one whose only fault is her affection for me, especially as 
she is a helpless girl. whom I have rendered more helpless ; and though I 
shall ever feel a deep interest in Mrs. Wyndham’s welfare, and a high re- 
spect for her character, still, to close the heart against all other attach- 
ments is not always in the power of human frailty. Under these circum- 
stances a separation is unavoidable. My income is about £1,000 a-year, 
which I am ready to divide ; and with this and the company of her child I 
hope and trust she will find a happier home than that of her unfortunate 
husband. “IT remain, very truly yours, 

“Epwarp Wynpuam.” 
21st.—Just heard that he has taken a house at Islington, and that Alley 
is to be housekeeper. J should like to know whether he is a fool ora 
scoundrel. What is to be done? Jt is no usetemporising ; I may as well 
send. the letter to Anna at once. 
2nd.—Note from Stamford Hill. Shocked and irritated (of course)— 
never see him more—pity infatuation—abandoned girl—leave terms of 


_ separation to me, &c. 


30th.—Everything finished, and deeds signed ; £400 a year to Mrs. W. 
for life, and £5,000 settled on the child, if she attain twenty-one, or be 
married, &c. 

Soon after this arrangement, Mrs, W., finding her child’s health rather 
delicate, took a cottage at Streatham, in Surrey, a few miles from London, 
There she passed her time in bringing up little Mary, and in “ visiting the 
fatherless and the widow in their affliction :”’ and there too her own heart 
was schooled into kindlier feelings towards those of a different creed by 
the gentle thoughts and calming influence of solitude, She was saader 
but wiser, and far better fitted than before to enter on the path of suf- 
fering. 

During this period Mr. Wyndham contented himself with seeing his 
child at intervals, giving notice of his intended visits, so that Mrs. W. 
might absent herself from the cottage. He was still living at Islington, 
and Alley with him as housekeeper. From all I can learn, the latter car- 
ries matters with a high hand, and is “ mistress and more.” 

From about the middle of August until October, there is (or rather was, 
before the recent changes,) a general pause in the legal world ; and every 
one who knows what a place London is at that season, will appreciate the 
exultation with which I set off, with Ellen by my side, for a six weeks’ 
ramble in Westmoreland. It is a delightful sensation, the starting on a 
fine day upon an excursion we have been dreaming of for months. There 
is an exhilaration—a sense of enjoyment—a brightening of the soul,—as 


| the houses change into fields, and hedgerows, and vigorous trees; the 


heart laughs to see them with an infant’s unreasoning joy. It was the first 
trip we had made since our marriage, and few people enjoyed themselves 
more while it lasted ;. yet I must avow, that when October arrived, I re- 
turned to London without any reluctance. Jam satis terris,—I had enough 
of the country, and really entered my office once more with great satis- 
faction. Habits of business do certainly diminish the relish for simple 
pleasures, and for matters of taste or refinement; but it is by imprinting 
on the mind the great moral principle, that the duties of life are more ime 
| portant than its pleasures ; and though many “spend their labour for that 
| which is not bread,” yet industry must ever be essentially moral, and idle- 
ll ness essentially vicious, 
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Oct. 7th.—Went to Streatham, and heard from Mrs. Wyndham that | the servant of the husband ; that she has no property, generally speaking, 
her husband goes to the Catholic chapel regularly! Mary but a slight | and is not liable for the children’s maintenance, which alone would be 4 
little thing for a girl five years old. The cottage a pretty place, with a || good ground for giving the father exclusive control ; but that the rule has 
garden round it, and a common in — i || also been 0 aa from considerations of policy, in order to prevent 

Dec. 2d.—At six this evening a hackney coach drove up to my door, || separations for slight or temporary causes. Pots 
and Mrs. Wyndham entered in ate agitation. “ They deve taken her | This is just the old doctrine of expediency ; the mother’s right is in- 
from me,” she said ;—‘* my child—she is carried off—gone, gone—I shall | convenient, therefore it shall be taken away. And what stuff is this about 
| discouraging separations by holding out to married men the prospect of 


never see her more !” 


“ Who has taken her?” I inquired ; “ where is she gone to?” | indulging in every vice with impunity, so long as the measure of their ini- 
* I do not know—I do not know,” she went on, wringing her hands in || quity does not exceed the endurance of a mother's love ! 
despair; ‘“ they have taken her from me—she is very ill—she will die 28th.—On a full and cool review of the whole affair, it seemed to me 


without me to nurse her,” &c.; nor for some minutes could I get any-| that I had gone on a wrong tack altogether. Right or wrong, the law 
thing from her but these incoherent exclamations. The fright had affected | was against the mother’s claim ; she was delivered up, bound hand and 
her senses, and she trembled all over. At last I shook her roughly by the || foot, to the Philistines, and her course evidently was to make terms with 
arm, and insisted on knowing distinctly what had occurred ; and she then | her husband before he was quite set against her. From my want of tem- 
recovered herself so far as to give me the leading particulars. || per on the previous occasion I was likely to prove a bad agent in such a 
It seems Mr. Wyndham had appointed two o’clock that day for one of) business, and in consequence Mrs. Wyndham wrote a letter herself, an- 
his usual visits to Mary, and that Mrs. W. had betaken herself to the | nouncing the abandonment of all legal proceedings, and appealing, in the 
Parsonage, leaving the child with her nurse. In half an hour the nurse |) most submissive manner, to Mr. Wyndham’s justice and generosity. The 
came running over to say that Mr. Wyndham had driven Mary away with | result was a sort of compromise ; Mary being sent to school in the neigh- 
him. He had taken her out for a walk, accompanied by the servant, and | bourhood, and her mother being allowed to see her constantly, on giving a 
on réaching the inn, where there was a phaeton and pair, with a lady in it, || solemn promise not to attempt a removal. Mrs. Wyndham immediately 
he lifted the child in, and drove off before the nurse knew very well what | gave up her cottage, and took a small house at Pentonville, in order to be 
he was doing. It is therefore clear that the child is safe enough, though || near her child. ‘ ati 
it was a rascally thing of W. to kidnap her in that sudden way ; andwhat|| Three months passed without any change in the state of affairs. Mrs. 
his object can be I do not exactly see. However, if he thinks to detain || W. was often with us, and seemed tolerably cheerful, though her peculiar 
her, he is mistaken: a habeas corpus will soon settle that point, I fancy. | situation gave a touching interest to her soft and innate gentleness. Yet 
After a while Mrs. Wyndham began to look at the matter reasonably, and | the ‘ worm inthe bud ” was gradually making its ravages ; she grew thin 
to comprehend the real state of affairs ; but as she was naturally anxious | and pale, her fine eyes were sunk and watery, and fits of abstraction in so- 
to hear something of her child, I called a coach, and proceeded forthwith | ciety frequently occurred. Ellen, too, says that her way of living is poor 
to Canonbury Square, Islington, where Mr. W. resided. | and comfurtless in the extreme, and I suspect that she is either saving 
On entering the front parlour, I caught a glimpse of some one in alight | money on some scheme for her child’s benefit, or that she spends the 
blue dress, standing on the kitchen stairs,—no doubt the /ady of the phae-| greater part of her income in charity. 
ton. A sight of her by no means increased my good-humour; and as Mr. 1 Towards the end of March, Mary had an attack of fever, and was re 
Wyndham assumed a very lofty air, our meeting was of a decidedly hos- |, moved from school to her father’s house, where, however, Mrs. Wyndham 
tile character, where ‘ question fierce and proud reply” led to the usual || had fullaccess to her. It must have been a grief to the mother’s heart 
result of irritation and anger on both sides. The child was with him, and || to see her sick child only under the roof of a husband who had deserted 
should remain—he was her father, and had a right to keep her—what bu- || her, and where her own menial now flaunted as mistress. Yet, whenever 
siness had [ to interfere ’—if he chose to take her without warning, it was || I alluded to the subject, she invariably shrank from inquiry, though day 
to prevent annoyance about it—whether Alley was in the phaeton or not, | by day the load of hidden sorrow became heavier to bear. Several weeks 
was nothing to me—he would not bear such meddling, &c. I, on the | elapsed without any improvement in Mary’s health; but, towards the 
other hand, completely lost temper, abused him and his mistress without || end of April, Mrs. ‘W. informed us that her husband, while attendirg 
reserve, taunted him as the dupe of an artful girl, and wound up by assur-'| his child's sick-bed, had himself taken the fever, and was corfined to his 
ing him he should soon be taught that the law would not transfer an infant || room. 
girl from its mother’s care to that of a profligate father ; and off I went in|| May 3rd.— Not having seen anything of Mrs. Wyndham since last 
a rage, nearly oversetting Miss Alley, who had been listening, no doubt, i Tuesday, I called at Pentonville this evening, (Sunday,) aud found her at 
at the keyhole. || home. The alteration in her appearance quite startled me, and I spoke to 
3rd —Drew affidavits for habeas corpus, and went before Mr. Justice \| her very seriously about attending to her health. She replied at first ina 
—— at his chambers. Got order for writ. Certainly a hab. corp. is very || low quiet tone, then listened without making any return, and at length 
satisfactory—a ready, efficient off-hand way of settling matters—alwaysto|| surprised and shocked me greatly by an outburst of vehement sorrow, 
be had, and no delay. That —— . though, is almost superanuated : || such as I never witnessed before. She buried her face in the sofa pillows, 
e 


what did he mean by shaking his head as he looked over the affidavits ? | and wept and sobbed with uncontrollable violence ; her slight frame shook 
The thing is as ¢lear as daylight. 





/ and shuddered beneath the rush of long-repressed emotion: there was an 
Issued and served the hab. corp. writ to-day, (Tuesday,) 4 p.w. A re-|| abandonment, an utter prustration of soul, the more frightful from its con- 
turn must be made by Thursday, and then we shall sce who is to have || trast to her usual gentlencss. When the storm had passed away, she lay 
the child. || exhausted and motionless ; 1 let her remain so for some time, end then, 
5th.—Attended at the judge's chambers. Mr. Wyndham, in obedience | convinced that she was suffering under some extraordinary trial, I sat down 
tothe writ, brought up the little girl. Some barrister appeared on his be- | beside her; she suffered me to take her hand, and raise her head without 
half, and argued broadly that a father has an ev«lusive right to the posses- || opposition—it was the dusk of a bright May evening, and the “ clear ob- 
sion and control of children, and that it was no matter whether he was an | scure”’ half veiied her face, still ‘wet with the show” of grief. Ispoke 
adulterer or not, since he was still liable for the child's maintenance, and | to her of our long friendship, and of old times; she was just in that mood 
had not waived his right at common law! In vain I urged the gross in- || when the heart 
justice of allowing the criminal husband to deprive the wife of her chil-| ‘Opens all itself, without the power 
dren’s society, and the gross immorality also of transferring a female child Of wholly calling back its self-control,” 
to the care of a kept mistress ; the judge was clearly against me, and it | and then I learned for the first time what she had undergone for the sake of 
was only by importunity I at length obtained a reference to the full court, her child. 
on an undertaking to show by affidavit that Mr. W. was living with a mis- It has been already mentioned that Mary was sent to school and remain- 
tress. It was agreed that in the mean time Mrs. Wyndham should have | ed there until March. During this period Mrs. Wyndham received an in- 
reasonable access to see Mary, who was herself to go back to Mr. W.’s | timation from Alley that Mr. W. could not afford to pay for the child's 
house until the 15th of January, when term begins. \ schooling, and that she would be taken home unless the funds for keeping 
Well! I never was more astonished ! It seemed too clear a point to | her were supplied. This was done by Anna so readily, that it probably 
employ counsel upon, and even now I cannot but think Mr. Justice | induced the ** housekeeper” to carry her demands farther. Mr Wynd- 
has fallen into a strange error. However, I shall draw up a case imme- | ham was evidently spending at least double his income, chiefly in dress, 
diately for the Attorney-general’s opinion, and see what he says about it. parties to the Opera, going to races, and so on, to gratify Alley’s vanity 
Perhaps, after all, this doctrine about the father’s absolute right, is but | and love of pleasure; money had become a scarce article, and advantage 
the crotchet of a junior barrister, got up to puzzle such an old woman of a | was taken of Mary’s illness to force from her mother a part of the £400 
judge as ; it is utterly unreasonable. a year secured on the separation. In one of her visits she found Alley in 
Mem. Mrs. W. terribly disappointed at the resu!t, and the more so | the little girl’s room; Mrs. W. drew back, expecting she would retire; 
from seeing how much my confidence has abated. My thermometer is at | but, on the contrary, the brazen-faced thing tossed her head, and told her 
least ten degrees lower than yesterday. || to come in or not as she pleased, but that she herself should remain. Mrs, 
8th.—The Attorney-general has sent his opinion—dead against us. He | Wyndham indignantly went away, and wrote to Mr. W., who seemed by 
thinks we have no remedy at law ; that the absolute right of custody is| his reply extremely engry, and assured her nothing of the kind should 
with the father ; that his adultery, and living with another woman, make | again occur. Yet within a week there was Alley again, triumphing in the 
no difference ; and that the wife has no right at all to the possession of , way she had brought round her imbecile master, and positively declaring 
the child’s person, nor even to occasional access, unless, perhaps, in the she would be present at all interviews between mother and child. The 
case of an infant within the age of nurture. He adds, that in strong cases | scheme answered as it was meant ; Mrs. W. was actually obliged tobribe 
the Court of Chancery will sometimes interfere ; but asin the present in- her husband’s mistress from time to time for leave to visit the sick-bed of 
stance there is no sentence of divorce for adultery, no jndicial separation, | her little child. [This, then, was the secret of the poor way in which she 
and no other charges against the father’s character, he doubts very much had been living.] Nor was this all. Mr. Wyndham, as already stated, 
whether the chancellor would give any relief. | had turned Catholic, and every attempt was made to impress the father's 
9th —Sent the case and opinions to Mr. S. of the Chancery bar. Poor new-learned creed upon his child. Mrs. W. was distressed beyond mea- 
Anna is staying with us, and has been several times to see her little girl, sure when she found Alley one morning by the bedside, teaching little 
who is but poorly. The gentleman and his housekeeper have at least the | Mary to say her prayers before an image of the Virgin. Her remonstrances, 
ood taste to be absent on these occasions. | however, were only answered by the malignant remark, that she now 
' 10th.—Mr. S.’s opinion substantially the same as the Attorney-gener- | knew what it was to have people abusing one’s religion, and making every- 
al’s; but, to make assurance doubly sure, I went to consult him at his || body go their own way ; that if she was a heretic, Mary would be a good 
chambers, and learn, if possible, the reasons for such gross and glaring in || Catholic like her papa, and that for her part she thought the less Mrs. W. 
justice, for such it most certainly is. He says that in law a wife is only |! came there the better. This occurred but a few days ago, and the fear of 
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total exclusion from her child under such circumstances, added to the con- | square. A fine-dressed woman took hold of my arm as I passed along, 
stant sense of humiliation and unhappiness, had almost broken poor Anna’s and, on turning to disengage myself, the light ofa gas-lainp fell full on her 
heart. | face. The recognition was mutual, and with a fierce imprecation she turn- 
Such abominable rascality was beyond endurance. Learning from Anna | oe a — 9 ma oe at = hed M 
that Mr. W.’s illness was not serious, I posted off to Canonbury Square, | __! mentioned the circumstance to en, through whom it reached Mrs. 
determining to do something without ale knowing what. The cee | Wyndham, and,I was much affected soon after by receiving a letter from 
said that Mr. Wyndham was very ill, and could see no one; but I forced | Anna, urging me to seek out Alley, and offer her means and opportunity of 
my way into the hall in spite of her, when Alley in an impudent manner reformation. I did seek her, but the search was vain, nor have I ever 
repeated the assertion. heard of her since. 
‘Get out of the way, you wretched creature,” said I, pushing her aside, || 
and making for the stairs. ! 
“ Andy, Andy!” she called, and a strapping Irishman came running up | 
the kitchen stairs. He threatened to throw me * out o’ window,” and | 


made so much disturbance that the patient's door opened, and some one | . 
called out, *T is foliy to be wise.” 


‘* What is all that noise ?” | Erasmus wrote in praise of Folly. I do not mean to write in praise of 
“Ah, doctor,” said I, knowing his voice ; “‘how is Mr. Wyndham to || Ignorance ; but I would discourage the prevalent mania for aiming at too 











THE LEGACIES OF INTELLECT; 
A PHILOSOPHICAL VAGARY. 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, 








night ?” || much knowledge. 
‘He is dying.” replied Dr. Bowles, sternly ; “‘and this noise and riot | I will illustrate my meaning by a dreamy and allegorical tale. E 
is most disgraceful.” || Alfric Athelwerd was the son of a virtuous mother and a worthy sire. 


The announcement silenced all parties ; I ran up stairs, hastily sketched | She was beautiful, and of noble descent; he of admirable presence, and 
the state of affairs, and requested his deliberate opinion. of Saxon lineage, which he could distinctly trace to an era before the Nor- 
‘‘T do not think he will live twenty-four hours,” was the startling re- | man invasion. Nor were they less blessed with the gifts of fortune; fora 
ply; he had, in fact, been dangerously ill for some time, and Mrs. Wynd- | clear unemeumbered estate of ten thousand pounds a-year, in one of the 
ham had been misled by the wretches about him for their own purposes, | loveliest of England’s lovely districts, was their inheritance ; and, beloved 
no doubt. | by all their neighbours, and happy with each other, they lived on earth as 
I ran down stairs again in aminute. if earth were heaven. Their only care was their only boy,—if care it 
‘“‘ Remember,” said I, threateningly, to the group in the hall, “that in could be called to watch the healthful upspringing of this gallant child, 
case of Mr. Wyndham’s death everything here belongs to Mrs. Wyndham, | and the gradual developement of an intellect of the highest order. His 
and whoever moves a single article will be sent to jail.” Ran up to the | disposition was as amiable as his talent was rare ; and he grew up toman- 
High Street, and called a coach. Poor Anna! poor Anna! how will she | hood all that fond parents could desire to cheer their declining years, and 
bear it so suddenly ! | afford them a grateful vista of peace and joy for him whom they loved most 
It was ten o'clock when I returned with her to Canonbury Square ; af- | in this world, before they were, in the course of nature, called on to ex- 
ter the first shock she recovered her composure wonderfully. ‘The same | change it for a better. Their deaths were his first afflictions; but, like 
servan:-maid opened the door for us. ‘Mr. W. was delirious, the doctor | Rasselas, he soon looked forward, as youth ever will, that the realities of 
still with him.” I left Anna in little Mary’s room, and went to make en- || to-morrow would fulfil the hopes of to-day. 
quiries. || ‘Time wore on, but so delightfully, that the motion was imperceptible ; 
I find they are all gone—Alley, servants and all, except the girl who || and Athelwerd was perfectly contented with the enviable lot which pro- 
let usin. During the hour I was away, the gang made the best of their || cured him the appellation of ‘The truly Happy Man.” He had but one 
time, and went off with every thing they could lay their hands on, jewel- || pursuit to diversify his pleasures and occupy his leisure—it was the pursuit 
lery, plate, &c. Well, well—there is death in the house, and I cannot | of knowledge, and for this his thirst was unquenchable. Acquisition after 
think of these things now. If this girl’s stories are true, Alley is even || acquisition was made, and store after store accumulated, till amongst all 
worse than I thought her. That manI saw, she says, has long been one | who enjoyed the delights of his society, not in jocular mood, but in serious 
of her * followers.” | contemplation, more and more 
11 o'clock—Dr. Bowles just gone ; I have taken his place by the patient’s | The wonder grew 
bedside. He is conscious of nothing, but rambles on ina string of inco- | How one small head could carry all he knew.” 
herent remarks, or lies picking threads from the bed-clothes. I have sent || He was in reality what the admirable Crichton is in story, a prodigy of 
for Ellen to nurse him. | learning and genius. 
i 12 o’clock.—The door opened, and Mrs. Wyndham looked in. I signed || By a marvellous change in the laws of nature, it was for a season per- 
toher that she might enter. She wept a good deal on first seeing him || mitted that certain wonderfully gifted individuals should have the pri- 
lying sick and helpless in mind and body; then observing the slovenly || vilege of bequeathing their intellectual properties to any heir they chose, 
look of his room, she set to work quietly arranging everything in order, || in the same manner as their landed estates and personal goods and chat- 
clearing the table of phials and pill-boxes which lay about, shading the |} tels. 
lamp from the sick man’s eyes, and smoothing the disordered bedclothes. || It is familiar to every observer, that the more one has, the more likely 
It was affecting to see his neglecied wife attending like a ministering spirit | it is that even superfluous additions shall be poured into the overflowing 
to the wants of her dying husband. || fountain of prosperity. We give not tothose who want, but to those who 
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2 o'clock —Persuaded Mrs. Wyndham to lie down in little Mary’s | 
room, while Ellen and I kept watch overthe patient. He seems inclined | 
to sleep. 

6 o’clock.—He still sleeps. Sent Ellen to bed, and desired the girl to 
remain in the room while I went to shave, &c. : 

On my return I found Mr. Wyndham awake and sensible. He had | 
asked for Alley, and the girl had told him bluntly that she was gone away, 
and that Mrs. Wyndham was inthe house. He scemed stunned fora time, | 
as if his brain could hardly comprehend his wife’s presence and Alley's | 
desertion. 
ft \‘‘Gone—left me!” he muttered, with a bewildered air; “she could | 
not do it—no, no, she could not! Ah!” he said, with a brightened eye, | 
as a female entered, * here she comes.” But it was Anna, who, thinking 
him still delirious, stood at his bedside. She saw at once that he knew her, 
though he lay quite silent, rolling his eyes about, and breathing heavily. 
She asked him how he felt—no answer came; she bent over him and 
smoothed his pillow—still he spoke not; she told him she was come to 
nurse him, and would have come long before, had she known his danger. | 
Still—ah !—yes—there is an answer now—he has turned his face to the | 
wall, and the tears fall on his pillow like summer rain. 

I left the room immediately after, feeling that the reconciliation of | 
an injured wife with her dying husband could bear no witness save one | 
alone. 

When Ellen and I ventured in again, the poor patient had fallen into a | 
doze, with Anna beside him, holding his hand in hers. She beckoned us | 
not to speak, as if she could not bear the sound of a voice just then, or | 
feared it might break hisslumber. For two hours she kept her post, hoping | 
for another opportunity to sooth his parting spirit ; but it was useless—-he | 
never woke again. j 

* * * * * 





When the funeral was over, Mrs. Wyndham and her little girl once more | 
retired tothe cottage at Streatham, and to the peaceful life of other days. 
The thought that her unfortunate husband had died a Catholic, was the 
only cloud on her mind, for the sufferings he had c.used her were already 
remembered no more. Indeed it appeared most clearly that of some he 
was quite ignorant, in all the mere mstrument of that miserable girl ; he 
was not a bad, but a weak man, though his feebleness of character had pro- 
duced, as often happens, as much wretchedness as actual vice. There is 
much truth in the Frenchman’s pointed saying, that “ La foiblesse est le 
seul defaut qu’on ne sauroit curriger.” 

I have never seen Alley since, except once about two years ago, when I 


are full; we feed the fat pig, and leave the lean to shift for itself. So it 
happened with Alfric Athelwerd ; he became the legatee of every testa- 
tor; and dazzling as the comet, portentous as its aspects, deplorable as its 
fail, were the results to ‘‘ The truly Happy Man.” 

From one he inherited a superlative knowledge of the severest sciences, 
—from another, a warlike capacity of the highest order,—from a third, a 
complete acquaintance with the structure and componency of the human 
frame,—from a fourth, an intimacy with the mysteries of nature,—-from a 
fifth, superior skill in the application of mechanical laws,—from a sixth, 
poetical genius,—and from others such extraordinary qualifications in every 
branch of human inquiry, as the sequel of our true allegorical history will 
unfold. 

It would be tedious to dwell on the events which befell in consequence 
of the use and developement of these powers; but we must relate a few 
of the circumstances to illustrate our tale. 

In the summer of 18—, when the intrigues and aggressions of 
could no longer be endured, a tardy declaration of war was issued, and @ 
mighty armament was ordered to sail for the Mediterranean in the last 
week of the month of July. A warm patriot, and ever keenly alive to 
the dearest interests of his country, Alfric Athelwerd lost no time in ad- 
dressing a memorial to the government, and a letter to the commanders 
of the expedition, entreating that it might be delayed till the middle of 
August. He showed them that, agreeable to the law of storms, originally 
propounded in England by Colonel Reid, the tempest which had swept 
| the northern Atlantic, along the coast of Ireland, and thence directed its 
| destructive course Lat. 37-14, Long. 95.2, must at a certain date have ar- 
jrived in the shape of a dreadful whirlwind and typhoon at the Bay of Bis- 

cay. He then demonstrated that, by the light breezes which must prevail 
‘in the direction of W. and S.S.W., after the time appointed for the sail- 
ing of the fleet, it must arrive at a given point at the very hour the hurri- 
cane was raging with most irresistible force in that doomed and desolated 
region. Vain were the remonstrances. The Lords of the Admiralty 
laughed at the warnings of science ; and the admiral of the fleet in deri- 
sion, when he hoisted the Blue Peter, fired one musket on the quarter-deck 
as a parting salute to the weather-wise Country-Squire. The fleet sailed, 
—the western and south-south-western breezes wafted it on its jocund 
course,—Cape St. Vincent was seen on the larboard,—and the slanting 
moonbeams silvered the placid surface of the scarcely undulating sea ; 
but the morning was lurid and dismal, and the howling of the wind an- 
nounced the approaching the predicted fate. Alas! for the Britons bound 
in that devoted navy! Amid lightning, and thunder, and waterspout, 
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were whirled round and round in the eddies of the resistless tornado ; But it would detain us too long to go into the details of his unparalleled 
and within one revolution of day and night thirty thousand souls were | career, and we must proceed to the prodigy which wrought his ruin. 
buried in the deep, and thirty thousand wrecked on rocky and hostile As if Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, Mesmer, and Dr. Elliotson had all died, 
shores. jand left him the legacy of their wits, he went out of ali calculation fur- 
Athelwerd was too proud and too sensitive to proclaim this catastrophe || ther into phrenology and magnetism than all that had gone before. Hold- 
to the world; and neither the Government or the Admiralty took the || ing that the outward shape of the skull was not so certain an index and 
slightest notice of it in their sad reports to Parliament, and Gazette ac- || test of the human faculties and passions within as the brain itself must be, 
counts of the terrible calamity. || which formed that coverin;z, and in which these passions resided, he de- 
The nation had not recovered its mourning over this affliction on the || termined on appealing to the internal evidence. ‘Thus, by removing a por- 
following year, when about the same season, the patriotic philanthropy of | tion of the bone, he investigated the medullary substance for the satisfac- 
Athelwerd again stimulated him to offer his advice to our rulers. It was | tion of his doubts; and, stupendous as were his preceding acquisitions of 
clear to him that, owing to the exhaustion of the electricity in the atmos- || knowledge, it was here that he surpassed them all. By throwing an in- 
phere of our island, occasioned by a most unprecedented demand for | tense Bude light upon the open brain, he perceived that every particle was 
aurora borealis in the months of March, April, and about a week in May, ||a separate soul, but yet that the whole was only one soul; the atomic 
the weather in the harvest months must be so gloomy, cold, and charged || theory distinct, but indissoluble. He proceeded to subject the lobes, an- 
with moisture, that hardly a head of corn could ripen in Great Britain. To | terior and posterior, to magnetic influence, and, after about twenty passes, 
avert the threatened famine was a task worthy of himself. Once more || what was hisconsternation to behold this soul gather up its plumage asa 
he addressed the legislature, and laid before it a plan of national para- | bird shakes its feathers, and spreads its wings for flight, and leave its 
gréles and conductors, the entire expense of which (were expense worthy | abode a mere caput morluum. His dread that it might never return was, 
of consideration, when the deepest interests of humanity were thus at | however, soon dispelled ; for, by reversing the process, and making the 
stake) would be repaid by the increased revenue on the consumption of || passes from left to right, instead of from right to left as before, the soul 
wood and iron; and he earnestly begged that the appalling condition of | which had left came back, and all was right again. Having subsequently 
the people, resulting from the total failure of the crops, might be deemed | thrown the patient into a profound sleep, Alfric interrogated the re-palaced 
a sufficient reason for adopting any measure to avert so overwhelming a | soul; and, in answer to his inquiries, was informed that when it quitted 
dispensation. But the Pharaohs were deaf to the counsels of our Joseph, | its fatty membraneous prison, it possessed the power of ascertaining the 
and took no heed of making a provision against the evil time. It came on company of and conversing with pre-Adamite angels, the younger angels 
too speedily, and want, and starvation, and pestilence, and death wasted | who before the deluge intermarried with the children of men, the souls of 


the land. Only on and around his own estate, where Athelwerd had erect- | defunct mortals, and a thousand other disembodied essences, of which hu- 
ed the requisite apparatus, were the fields filled with a glad harvest, the | manity in its corporeal form had never entertained, or could entertain, a 

poor supported, and the hungry fed. The awful example of the rest ought || conception. 
to have made an impression on the public sense; but the wisest of that | What a new and glorious vision was here unfolded for speculation! 
public were yet a century behind the enlightened philosophy of our hero, | How dim, how worthless were every other pursuit, compared with this spa- 
and the lesson was either never learnt or soon forgotten. | cious and immortal field! Earth, moon, sun, planets, and the immaterial 

It may readily be conceived that, with the pure and gencrous feelings | superseded the material world! _ 

which animated the soul of Alfric, such sorrows as we have described made Almost mad with the immensity of the design, in an evil hour did he 
him more wretched than the most afflicted of the herd. Others felt the || declare this superhuman phenomena to his wife ; and, out of his unbound- 
blow when it fell; but it was his dreadful lot, like Cassandra, to foresee, to | ed love for their cherub offspring, a female infant, propose to send her 
foretell, and to know what must happen; and, beyond the griefs of Cas- | Soul on an expedition to the unknown realms of unseen beings. ‘The mo- 
saudra, to be able to warn, and protect, and avert, and yet to be disbeliev- || ther decidedly objected, and it was in vain that he demonstrated the ease 
ed, ridiculed, and disregarded. with which their infant daughter's brain could be exposed through the un- 
Repelled on every side into privacy and individual research, Alfric Athel- | closed = ; how, by merely dissecting a few inches of skin, 3 soul’s 
werd, in spite of the wonderful discoveries at which he continually arrived, | gates would be opened ; and how sure it was that, by righ sees the mag- 
found, from the want of sympathy and credit, a void within himself, which | Phile passes, it would be restored to its seat, like a pe thn gual 
added to his melancholy. He resolved to marry; and it seems as if no ilosophers and women are equally obstinate: and sorry are we to re- 
man could be guided by the dictates of wisdom in an affair of this kind, cord, that on this theme there was no reconciling the opinions of the fa- 
he,—even he, the inhertior of all these stupendous endowments, chose a mily of Athelwerd. Unfortunately for its head, he persevered bon Arg 
wife like other men. Elizabeth Melton was very pretty, very playful, | and the consequences took him by surprise. His terrified lady had se- 
cretly consulted her parents, and her parents had laid the particulars of the 


very capricious; knew nothing of science, and less of philosophy ; and |, eat a 
when the proposal was made to her, accepted it, because she did know that | ©#S€ before several gentlemen, eminent for their skill as physicians, though, 


the bridegroom, though, according to rumour, somewhat eccentric, was a °* UT readers are aware, ten thousand such pigmies as they were could 
fine-looking specimen of the English gentieman, and had an unencumbered not have made one giant of the intellect of Athelwerd. That gifted indivi- 


estate of ten thousand a-year. They were married, and for a while the — aan seated in his oe stipe. | on the pooany of sending = 
fond husband neglected his nightly vigilsin observing the moon in the sky, | °W? S0U! 0M @ mission of inquiry, when it was entered by a person, wit 

——iagte pean: 2 engaged with that other moon which mortals have de- | whom he had not the honour to be personally acquainted, in a very clean 
|| dress, and a very nicely powdered wig, and attended by several other per- 


signated as being made of honey. ith 
But his was not a character long to forsake the intellectual for the sen- |. 4, neither so sprucely dressed nor at all powdered. ‘The first-mention- 
sella Pe is SE i alts aes ie aR ieention oF Nowe | ed individual solicited very kindly and tenderly to be instructed as to the 
Not only did his former Mistress Moon cocamaablie wnakie mag bo it ne | se his health; and, though assured in the most satisfactory manner 
J i ’ | that he was perfectly well, did not appear to be convinced of the truth of 
extended tosuns, and planets, and fixed, and double, and clustered stars, || ,1,; ei : ’ ‘ ts 
and the whole bright Aas of heaven. By employing a powder of calcined — Samat fi es ite eg eee we pce Se eee " : 
eagles’ eyes for day, and of owls’ eyes for night glasses, he succeeded in  cetling oe enc tng scarier e uae ates sna sence bs he 
manufacturing a medium of such transcendent powers, that his achromatic ee ee B > fin 


: : Saha mee .'© | wished to avoid the gravitation experiment of an aérial descent from the 
telescopes beat Sir James South’s and Professor Airy’s by four billion nine | window, which, be it remembered, was in the eastern turret of the ancient 


million and a hundred thousand and one degrees. By means of these, he | paronial mansion of the Athelwerds, and three stories high. The termina- 


acquired a perfect insight not only into the lunatic, but into the planetary | tion may be told in a few words. Instead of retiring, the doctor advanced, 


worlds ; and his MS. journal of observations upon their inhabitants, forms, || ang Alfrie rushed towards him in a fury to put his threat into execution. 
manners, and customs, will be duly appreciated, perhaps, in the year 4 P . 


2839, when the human race may have proceeded to a similar extent of | —— 2 aca Lago hy saab hoemrnacyee es sgceeciie gota 
intelligence. For our ignorant time it may be sufficient and curious to Pye corte Agreed vraag 29 A, anecnale : 
mCING g tens: y 5 '°\| ‘The suspicion of the truth new darted across his mind, and from the 
state, that, contrary to preconceived ideas and theories, he found the beings | violence of resistance he resolved to recover his calmness and rationality, 
in the planets to be gross and corpulent in proportion to their nearness to || <9 as to end the detestable and idiotic farce. But such resolves do not 
the solar centre, and in Saturn and the Georgium Sidus most lively, spirit- ‘always produce the desired effects ; and, like the mad dog in the adage, to 
ual, and joyous. When he announced this fact to his lady, it is impossible | he once charged with insanity is so indubitable a presumption of the fact, 
to be denied that she half wished him in Mercury, and herself at least as | that it is next to impossible to persuade any one to believe the contrary 
far off as Jupiter. But she said nothing, except expressing her great sur- | [¢ yoy are a i ts Hhestest agg ar Dog: Abagsacd Rag © pl 
ies ant ceed marion ahent thm ceneber, | you ngry, it is uriotusness : if you are quict, it 1s sul ness ; li you 
prise ; egal A f : ''are silent, you are morbid ; and if you speak, you are misinterpreted ; and 
Not so her illustrious partner. From ascertaining this new disposition of | if this be sooth in ordinary cases, what must it have been in the case of a 
things in the universe, his next step was to devise an improvement in bal- |, person like Alfric Athelwerd ?- The anxieties he had suffered for his coun- 
loons, by which an interchange of visits between the earth and her fellow | try had caused him to look pale and care-worn He had from his very 
spheres might readily be effected. A multitude of experiments ensued, || youth been esteemed by all to be eccentric and visionary. The mighty 
and, though never tried above an ascent of four hundred miles, it was dis- | extent of his knowledge sealed his doom. 
tinctly proven that, by the discharge of atmospheres at certain heightsand | At the ensuing inquest, de /unatico inguirendo, it was of no avail that he 
stations, and taking in more rarified supplies, exactly as you change horses, | referred to his abortive attempt to preserve the British fleet from destruc- 
or throw on coals to increase your steam power in mundane journeys, it | tion, to his suggestions for the prevention of the famine, and to the fatal 
would be easy to establish an intercourse among all the members of the consequences of inattention to his prophecies and plans on these and many 
celestial system. For the near moon, wings of a particular construction | other occasions. It was of no avail that he called upon the jury to look 
would suffice, just as a person takes a walk when he does not desire the | back for only fifty years, and see what had been achieved by railroads, by 
trouble of ordering his carriage. ‘ } steam, by mechanics, by chemistry, by mcsmerism—and thence give him 
Alfric’s next labour was a light one. It was simply to invent a univer- || credit for improvements, inventions, aud discoveries that would be made 
sal language to be used in this intercourse, when it should be carried fully || within the next fifty or a hurdred years ; it was of no avail that he offered 
into operation. It was not altogether intelligible to the Europeans to | to demonstrate to the learned physicians that the brain-pan comprised fifty 
whom it was explained ; but it was obvious that on its principles it must || millions of atomic souls, combined as One telluric life, and capable of being 
be so to the population of the greater planets, though perhaps alittle ob- || dismissed from its cerebral dw elling on a voyage to the im materiel world ; 
scure to the speakers of patois in Ceres, Juno, Pallas, and other fragment- || that it must be forced to re-inhabit its mansion by menipulations of a pe- 
ary stellar bodies. t culiar kind, the material hand of the exorciser having power over the 
In all other wondrous questions which vexed mankind, Alfric was || flight and residence of the “ wandering soul” It was of no avail that he 
equally a-head, and panting Time limped and toiled after him in vain. | proved the judge, the jury, the witnesses, and the doctors to be insane, 
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according to the true definition and meaning of the word ; and that he | for by supposing that Mr. Snake Bodkin’s previous antagonists were not 


alone possessed the maximum of reason suited to the functions of an intel- 
ligent being,—in the scale of creation only a little lower than the angels. 
All was of no avail; and while he argued ofthe Mesmeric Crisis, the jury 
unanimously made up their minds to the verdict of “ Insanity, since the 
Ist of April 18—,” and he was consigned to the charge of Dr. _ 
in whose private asylum he remains to this day,—a woeful example of the 
danger of being wiser than the generation in which he lived, to be declared, 
instead of “ The Happy Man,” @ Monomaniac !!! 














AN EDITOR CASTLE BUILDING, 


AND A SCENE IN IRELAND. 


I had been married to Sophia more than fifteen years, and had succes- 
sively essayed the various toils which await the gentleman of the press— 
rising by gradation and seniority, according as my superiors on the paper 
were carried off to Elysiur’, the Fleet, or Botany Bay (as the case might 
be), by the several steps of penny-a-liner, paragraph-compounder, and 
‘+ dreadful-accident ’’-maker, up to supernumerary theatrical critic, and oc- 
casional reporter. Thence I ascended into “the Gallery,” and became a 
permanent parliamentary reporter, in which capacity, as the inevitable con- 
sequence of my situation, I imbibed that propensity to exterminate oysters 
for which you are indebted to the honour of my acquaintance, and also a 
corresponding and equally extravagant disposition towards drink. Man is 
the child of circumstances. Wordsworth says, the child is father of the 
man—that’s poetry ; I say, circumstances are the fathers and mothers of 
men—that’s fact ; and, in the circumstances in which a coal-whipper or 
parliamentary reporter must necessarily be placed, I defy either the one or 
the other to avoid a propensity to malt-liquors. Fancy yourself, my good 
sir, instead of reclining at your ease as you are now, luxuriating over this 
Magazine, or, what is better still, having some fair girlto read it you— 
fancy yourself, I say, perched sky-high in a dirty hole of a gallery, where- 
unto ascendeth clouds of dust, smoke of lamps, and smells of all unsavoury 
things, with your hat full of “slips,” and your pockets full of quill-pens 
and writing-fluid, inhaling the tallow-smelling atmosphere, deafened with 
noise and blinded with dust, cocking your ear to catch the faintest echo of 
the vapid platitudes of that poor creature the Home-Secretary, the mouth- 
ings of Hobhouse, the faded flippancy of that battered-out debauchee 
Lord Cupid, for hours together—receiver of stolen nonsense, a recorder 
of lies, a chronicler of small beer; fancy this, not once or twice, but fora 
lifetime—not your diversion, but your trade—I say, fancy this, and thank 
God that you only know the sort of life it is through the medium ef your 
imagination ! 

Between the life of the coal-whipper and that of the parliamentary re- 
porter I see no manner of difference. Both are Irishmen—both shame- 
fully worked and shamefully paid—both imbibing an atmosphere that makes 
tippling essential to existence—both pass the prime of life and the period 
of human enjoyment in an unintermitting struggle to ebtain the mere ne- 
cessaries of existence—and both, when the season of age and infirmity ar- 
rives, are pushed from their stools by more active labourers, and, lonely and 
deserted, pass the twilight of existence in poverty and pinches, and finally 
escape the workhouse in the grave! 

I emerged from “ the Gallery ” as soon as I could, you may be sure, and 
was appointed a sort of a sub-editor, at which I became so expert, that I 
could do any thing but write the leading-articles, which were furnished 
by a gentleman of the bar, hired for that purpose at three guineas per 
week. 

In this sub-editorial capacity I happened to be employed in paying one 
of our penny-a-liners for two ‘“ mysterious occurrences,”’ five “ shocking 
accidents,” and an ‘extraordinary circumstance,” which he had concocted 
(to order) out of his own head, for that day’s paper, when, taking a news- 
paper from his pocket, the penny-a-liner, who happened to be a Galway 


man, directed my attention to the following announcement, headed, “ Af- | 
fair of honour.” ‘We (the Castlebar Blazer) have the pleasure to an- | 
nounce that an affair of honour was decided near the Cross-Guns, on Sun- | 


day morning (after last mass), between Mr. Bodkin of Bodkin Bog, in this 
county, and Major Derrydown of the North Mayo militia, in which the for- 
mer gentleman met with an accident. We wnderstand the slight differ- 
ence arose about a cover hack, warranted sound by Mr. Bodkin to the 


Major, but which the latter discovered to have been afflicted with a blood | 


spavin ; whereupon the Major demanded instant satisfaction, which, after 
some delay (owing to the Major’s bill for the mare having been protested), 
was acceded to by Mr. Bodkin. 

‘“‘ At the third fire, Mr. Bodkin fell, shot through the occiput in a work- 
manlike manner, the Major having received his adversary’s ball through 
both whiskers, cheeks included; whereupon the delighted spectators 
peaceably dispersed to witness another fight ten miles off. The parties 
were attended to the ground by Count O’Gilligan of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire, and Patrick Taafe, Esq. of Hovel-Taafe, who together published a 
manifesto, declaring that their principals, surviving and deceased, proved 
themselves close shots and perfect gentlemen ! 

‘We have the further pleasure to announce, that another affair is ex- 
pected to come off on Sunday next, at the same hour, between the gentle- 
men above mentioned, Count O’Gilligan and Patrick Taafe, Esq., who are 
well-known as not likely to leave the ground without showing ‘ pepper.’ 
We understand this difference arises out of a bowl of mutton-broth, and 
trust the weather may be auspicious.” 

In another part of the paper, there is an expression of the editor's 


strong suspicions that some evil-minded persons have it in contemplatien | 


to institute a prosecution in the Bodkin affair, and he (the editor) warns 
the grand jury, that, if they attempt to find a bill, they may expect nothing 
less than to be individually “riddled ;” and further takes the liberty to as- 
sure the going judge of assize, that, if he countenances any such low and 
ungentlemanly proceeding, he may depend upon the editor of the Blazer, 
that there will be “ wigs on the green!” 

The intelligence of Mr. Bodkin’s little “accident” did not in the least 


|jsuch close shots as Major Derrydown of the North Mayo militia. J 

|| went on with my professional avocations, thinking little about the matter 

‘| and caring less, when a letter in mourning arrived from Pat Connor, the 

attorney, of Ballinasloe, to inform me that Bodkin had deposited with him 

a testamentary deed, and duly sealed, signed, and delivered, bearing date 

l the day before the date of the duel, and constituting me tenant in life of 
the demesne of Bodkin Bog, with all the lands, messuages, and tenements 
thereunto appertaining, for the term of my natural life; and begging me, 
if I was alive, to come over at once to take possession; and, if [ was 
dead, to let him know by return of post. I forgot to state that there were 
two conditions described in Pat Connor's letter, as essential to my legal 
enjoyment of the estate—the first, that [ should make a handsome apolog 
to Major Derrydown on behalf of the deceased; and the second, that I 

should take the name and arms of Bodkin, in preference to my own. Af- 

ter communicating the joyful intelligence to Sophia, I wrote to Pat Con- 
nor, to inform him that I was alive and kicking ; that I would make the 
required apology promptly to Major Derrydown ; and that I would not 
only call myself Bodkin, but change my patronymic to Knitting-needle for 
half the money! Soon after, Sophia packed up our little all, and we 
found ourselves on our way to the Emerald Isle, happy in anticipated hap- 
niness—happy in each other—happy in ourselves! Our amusement on the 
journey home consisted in building castles in the air, and pulling them 
down to build castles in the air anew. Sophia was full of little plans of 
domestic enjoyment, while I meditated no less than the purchase of the 

Castlebar Blazer, and, instead of hiring a barrister to write the leading ar- 
ticles, commencing pasar’ Tonans on my own account. 

“T’ll astonish their weak minds, never fear!’’ said I, “whe 
of the Castlebar Blazer.” ; a iguanas 

‘“‘T must have a dairy,”’ observed Sophia. 

‘‘Hang me, if I don’t let them know what fine writing is!” 

“And a dear delightful donkey.” 

“ And what, Sophy!” enquired I, suspecting something personal. 

“A donkey, dear,” replied my wife, innocently. 

‘Well, my love, you shall have a donkey —But when I get the Blazer 
into my own hands, I don’t the least doubt to make it equal to trumps 
Let me see—Monday, a leader on the poor law; Tuesday, a slashin -cut- 
and-thrust, double-barrelled article on tithes; Wednesday, a fire-and-fury 
letter on the pig trade.” 

“What sort of house is Bodkin House *” enquired Sophy. 

“The tumble-down order of architecture, sweet,”’ said if 

“Tt must be rebuilt of course ?” 

“Of course, my dear; how can you ask such a question '—Thursday, 
“We will have it in the Elizabethan style.” 
‘‘Ttalian, if you please, my dear.—Thursday, a” 
“But I do not please any such thing, my dear.” 
“ Very well, duck.” 

“Don’t duck me, sir, if you please ; and it is not very well. Am I to 
be always crossed in my taste about every thing? I say again, I will have 
the house with a bay window in every scullery, attic, and cellar ; four prin- 
cipal fronts, with two principal gables to every front.” 

“Very well, madam.” 

“Yes, sir—with chimneys as long, strong, and thick as aspara i 
cheap season, growing in bundles out of Ge ont” Soengenee 

‘As you please, Mrs. B.—Thursday, a statistical account of Timbuc- 
too, with the natural history of the red herring.” 

If no man does any thing for the last time without regret, neither does 
any man approach a change in his condition, or open a new vista in his 
prospects of life, without a sensation pleasurable, if it be not indeed plea- 
sure in the purest sense. ‘‘ Anticipation forward points the view,” and 
novelty lends a freshness and piquancy to the anticipation; the love of 
| change natural to man, the colouring that inexperience gives to hope, the 

delusive self-complacency with which we enhance the pleasures we er t 
to enjoy, while we put away out of our sight all the drawbacks to ea 
pleasures that are inseparable from every condition of our chequered ex- 
istence,—all together mingling confusedly with our thoughts, produce a 
sort of mental intoxication as delightful as it is transitory. But far higher 
even than this, pleasurable as it is, are the sensations of a man who, like 
myself, after struggling in the sea of life, scarce able to keep afloat, with- 
out hope or expectation beyond the moment that passes over his head. 
finds himself suddenly dashed by a friendly wave upon a hospitable shore, 
where, in sheltered repose, he hears the storm still rage, and in security 
beholds the wreck of fortunes less happy than his own! It was this that 
gave such a pleasurable turn at this period to the complexion of my mind : 
relieved from the present, or the dread of future want, I busied myself in 
| contriving schemes of ideal felicity. Already I had flocks and herds pas- 
| turing by the banks of rivers, whose names I did not know ; already I saw 
hills that had no material altitude, clothed with groves planted by my im- 
aginative hand; already the gables and chimneys of Sophy’s intended 
| Elizabethan mansion rose upon the view; already I had surrounded 
myself with troops of friends ; — I had devised plans for the welfare 
|| of my children ; already all the delights of learned leisure and cultivated 
‘| retirement I had made my own! 
| Alas! that we should find our happiness only in deceiving ou 
‘that all that is blissful should be Gelslses nial then the realities oflife aad 
| its sorrows should be the same ! 
| Our arrival at Bodkin Bog dissipated in a twinkling all our high-wrough 
BR ener ' gh-wrought 
| anticipations, and the only pleasure we had left was in the delicious re- 
||membrance of ourdreams. Bodkin Bog was a dreary, sterile tract. in a 
| wild, treeless, humid country, covered with mosses expanding to the limits 
|| of the visible horizon, and blotched over with sedgy, black-looking lakes 
| that appeared like the craters of volcanoes, which the Fire Brigade had 
| succeeded in petting. out. It was with no little difficulty I persuaded 
Sophia that the mud hovels, scarcely raised above the earth that formed 
| them, were the cottages of my tenantry; and that the subdued, squalid, 
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surprise me; indeed the wonder is that he had not met with it twenty | heart-broken looking wretches who issued from them could possibly be the 


years before, which postponement of his inevitable fate I can only account 


« finest peasantry in the universe.” 
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When I came, with the assistance of Pat Connor, to look into my af- | and myself, held a council of war—or I should, with more strictness, cal] 


fairs, I discovered that, so far from being likely to rebuild the mansion- | 
house of the Bodkins in the Elizabetheu or any other style of architecture, 

it was questionable whether it would not ultimately prove that I had 
gained a loss in the estate, and had been left a legacy of law-suits, debts, 

troubles, and responsibilities, in its enjoyment. 

The estate was held by lease of lives renewable for ever (a tenure pe- 
culiar to Ireland), under the Earl of Clangallaher, at about double the 
intrinsic value of the land. Bodkin had it sub-let to under-tenants, at a 
yack-rent of quadruple the value of the land; and the under-tenants con- 
acred it out to tenants still more desperate than themselves, at whatever 
could be got from desperate men ; and in this way I have known an acre 
of land to cost the unhappy wretches who ultimately tilled it not less than 
twenty pounds. 

If the devil were to come out of hell for no other purpose than that of 
reducing a nation to the extremest verge of misery, this sub-letting system 
the devil would adopt. It is forestalling not the produce of the land, but 
the land itself—it is compelling the labourer who raises that produce, and 
cultivates that land, to go through a succession of usurers, from the lord 
of the foo down to the top-booted, whiskey-smelling rascally middleman 
who calculates to a potato skin—ay, to a potato skin—the minimum quan- 
tity of food by which human life can be kept in, and that minimum regu- 
lates the rent—the produce of the svil in Ireland is the rent, and the rent 
is the produce of the soil—the total produce—minus the quantity of po- 
tato absolutely necessary to enable the farmer to exist—not to live—to 
exist, | say, for the purpose of extracting from the soil the produce thereof. 
The cultivator of the land in Ireland—the raiser of its millions of exported 
produce and its millions of exported rent—facetiously called a farmer—is 
never expected to pay his rent ; he is expected onty to give his skill, time, 
libour, and the total produce of his farm—facetiously described as rent. 
The rascally middlemen cannot abide a man who pays his rent—for they 
well know that if he can pay his rent he can live; they hate a good ten- 
ant as the devil hates holy water, for they are well assured that an honest 
tenant will only subject himself to an honest rent: the practice of the 
middleman is to lay on a rent which he knows the farmer cannot pay—by 
this means he has his victim completely in his power—by this means he 
gleans the last potato off the land, and gets that land made productive for 
absolutely nothing. 

The plan Bodkin adopted was as follows :— When any of the cabins and 
potato plots on Bodkin Bog fell vacant, he took proposals, as he called it ; 
that is, he gathered the houseless, the starving, and the unemployed to- 
gether, and had a sort of auction, encouraging them to bid over one 
another’s heads, when he decided not in favour of the highest bidder, but 
of the strongest man—not the wretch whose desperation offered the most, 
but the man out of whose sinews the highest rent could be actually got in 
the shape of labour. The rent was paid by the daily labour of the tenant, 
at fivepence a-day in winter, and eightpence in summer; and at these 
wages, eight or nine months of unintermitting toil were required to pay the 
rent of his hovel and patch of potato ground, which, when I came to the 
estate, was as much as five pounds for half a rood of ground, which, on my | 
solemn oath, I can depose to as not worth more than fifteen shillings the | 
acre! I denounce these rascally middlemen. Of landlords, some are, 
good, others bad, and not a few indifferent ; of the middlemen, one and, 
all are equally bad—neither farmers nor gentlemen—neither fish, flesh, nor | 
good salt herring—clodhopping pawnbrokers, agricultural usurers, rascals | 
in potatoes, and rogues in grain! Lord Londonderry, Lord Lansdowne, | 
the Marquis of Downshire, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lorton, Lord 
Stanley—every man who can point to a decent cottage on his land, and | 
lay a head on his pillow, not disquieted by the consciousness that people | 
are dying on his estate from actual want—every one of these worthy men, 
of both parties, have cashiered the rascally middlemen. The cream of the | 
joke is, however, that, while the good landlords are almost all non-resident, | 
the rascally middlemen are always on the spot, for purposes of extortion. 
If it comes to the middleman’s ears, that Pat Mullin’s wife bought a second | 
hand flannel petticoat, or that Jemmy Joyce burns rushlights in his cabin, | 
orthat Thady Brady’s little boy was seen in a pair of breeches, he is like 
to go mad with rage and vexation ; but if, by an unlucky chance, he hap- | 
pens to get wind of the killing of Corney Callaghan’s pig, and discovers | 
that the spare ribs and offal, instead of being sold (with the carcase), were | 
devoured by the family, he denounces eternal vengeance against the whole | 
clan Callaghan, rushes home like a lunatic, turns Mrs. Middleman out of | 
doors, thrashes young Master Middleman, (who is intended for the bar), | 
and kicks his top boot through Miss Middleman’s semi-grand piano ! 


“‘ T never thought it would come to this,” said Sophia, sorrowfully look- |! 


ing out on the brown bog and plashy lake that formed our drawing-room 
prospect in the tumble-down mansion of the Bodkins of Bodkin Bog—“ I 
never thought it would come to this.” 

I saw a fine opportunity of making an observation on Elizabethan ar- | 
chitecture. and bundles of asparagus chimnies, but checked myself in time, | 
and only observed in reply— 

“ T never thought J would come to this.” 

“ To what—mon ami?” enquired Sophy. 

“ To be a middleman” replied I; ‘ to subsist upon the starvation of my | 
fellow-creatures—to suck their blood—to find their competence my ruin, | 
their misery my gain —to watch every morsel they put into their children’s | 
mouths, and see so much deducted from my rent.” 

“ Tis terrible indeed,” observed Sophia; ‘ who can bear the specta- || 
cle of so much misery, who has a heart to fecl, but not the power to || 
relieve !” ! 

“ To eject, distrain, and auction off—to bully, threaten, and cajole,”’, 
continued I. 

“ To see their wives ragged and squalid, their children naked and 
hungry.” | 

“ Yes—and themselves, with hearts past hope, and, as a natural conse- | 
quence, faces past shame.” | 

“ We had better return to London,” concluded Sophia, with a deep |) 





} 





\| 






sigh. 
to this dilemma, Pat Connor was sent for; and that functionary, Sophy 


i 


| Stepped up to the nearest table. 


ts ° 


| it a committee of ways and means. Sophia was sure the Earl of Clangal- 
| laher would reduce our head-rent ; but Pat Connor assured Sophia that 
| the Earl was a pauper, and pauper’s never reduce any body’s rent. So- 
| phia then, in the generosity of her heart, declared that it was our duty to 
| God and man to reduce our rent whether or not , but Pat Connor demon- 
| strated, to his own blundering satisfaction, that Bodkin had mortgaged 
| his interest in the territory to such an extent, that the profit-stock, after 
| paying interest of borrowed money, and the other liabilities, would leave 
| little more than a nominal balance, and that we should not be able to live, 
| much less reduce the rent, unless we stayed upon the land, and managed 
our own affairs. 

| * Well, I do not wish to stay here,” said Sophia, ‘‘ when my means to 
do good cannot keep pace with my inclination; and sooner than live upon 
| the produce of such miserv, I would prefer to return to London, and sup- 
| port myself by the labour of my own hands.” 

| Generous, kind-hearted soul! If ever I discover the philosopher's stone, 
| you shall be mistress of an Elizabethan edifice, as magnificent as Hatfield, 

with bundles of asparagus chimneys, piercing the seventh heaven ! 

To make a long story short, we stayed three weeks at Bodkin Bog, by 
which time Sophia had reduced herself to her last flannel petticoat, and I 
was left without any other clothes than those on my back. I gave a power 
of attorney to Pat Connor to act as my agent, on the condition of reduc- 

| ing the tenants’ rents five-and-twenty per cent, paying the interest of the 
| incumbrances, saving me harmless, and remunerating himself reasonably 
for his time and trouble. Pat Connor had no head, but nature had com- 
pensated for the loss by giving him a little heart; he was poor, and on 
that account I gave him credit for being honest. 
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G> The day on which the British Queen would sail seems to have been 
| a matter of as much uncertainty in England as here. She was advertised 
| to sail on the week previous to the departure of the Great Western, and 
our associate, Mr. Willis, anxious to avail himself of the earliest opportu- 


| nity, prepared his letters and dispatched them by the mails of the British 
| Queen. Subsequently he wrote by the Great Western, which communi- 
cation of course we have received, and here give it a place in our columns, 
| though under the disadvantage of being a continuation of what is delayed 


| by the detention of the now momentarily expected steamer. 


JOTTINGS DOWN IN LONDON. 

I was at Almack’s on Wednesday. Remembering the former earliness 

of its hours compared with other London balls, I lost my coffee at a most 
agreeable dinner party to be there atecleven. No long queue of carriages 
in King St, no lines of footmen from perron to staircase! I shewed my 
ticket, paid my half-guinea, mounted to the ante-room, and entered the 
| blazing hall—solitary as a ruin in Persepolis. I turned aside to the tea- 
|room. The maids all stood silent behind their “ black and green,” and 
| stretched out upon one of the red sofas, lay one unhappy French dandy, 
contemplating his patent leather shoe with the fixedness of a statue. I 
** Black or green, Sir?” said the maid. 
Did you mean that emphasis upon the green,” thought I. 
I drank my tea, and re-entering the hall was struck with its alteration 
since I had last seen it. The oki fashioned and cracked blue relievos were 
replaced by gilding and mirrors, fresccs and painted wreaths, the orchestra 
had been embellished, and the long settees covered with a showy chintz. 
The candelabras against the walls seemed to have increased from hun- 
dreds to thousands, and the hall altogether appeared to have been made 
more worthy than it used to be, of the flowering-place of birth and 
beauty. 





“ 


All at once, at a quarter to 12, the carriages began to pour into King 
St., the let-down steps rat-tat-tat-ed, the “all right’ of the footman fol- 
lowed like the answers to a roll-call, and up the broad stair-case in a long 
and steady procession, came the shawled and fowered advent of aristo 
cratic girl-hood. Five hundred belles, beaux and chaperons, entered the 
dazzling hall within fifteen minutes, and within twenty minutes from the 
hushed and complete desertion I have described, Weippert’s band was 
pouring forth its intoxicating music, and the five hundred *‘ brave and beau- 
tiful” whirling in the waltz, 
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Describing a ball is like describing a spot of greensward, or a hand’s || * which she was not decidedly,” 


hreadth of sky ona starry night. How to get you behind me that you | 
may soe through my eyes? My first thought at Almack’s was to discover | 
my old friends—those who had shone in my time—the newly ‘‘ come-outs” 
of four years ago. I forgetfully looked for them in the waltz—under | 
white roses—those who had buds in their hair—who could afford to dress | 
with a severe simplicity. Scarce one to be seen! On the floor I had no 
acquaintances. But onthe long banquettes, more gaily dressed,—with | 
full blown red flowers for the white buds, and with pearis, emeralds and 
rouge for lilies of the valley, blue ribands and blushes.—There I found 
them,—with their eyes upon younger and fairer likenesses of themselves 
—the sisters who had replaced them in the hollow of the waltzer’s arm! 
Growing old! Growing old! 

IT sat down by one of the most beautiful debutantes of 1835—a magnifi- | 
cent woman still—but the mother of three or four heirs and heiresses of a 
great fortune and great name,—whom I never remembered to have seen 
sitting in a ball-room before. 

‘Ts it a good or a bad thing,” I asked, ‘‘that there is no progression in | 
one’s memory of people?” 


“How?” 
““Why, I remember you, slight as Pysche, in white muslin, and with a 


single japonica on your temple—never more dressed. 
to this moment, that is my memory of Lady ——-——!__ And here, in a 
single minute, I must replace this long familiar picture by a turban and 
diamonds—the slight form of dancing seventeen, for” 

This was not very flattering, but I was talking to a sensible woman, who 





For five years, up |, 


and that she 1 was very impatient of a 
difference of opinion when in private with her Ladies. She admitted, 

i however, oa she was generous, forgiving, and “cleverer than most girls 
‘of her age.” When alone with two or three of her maids, she said, the 
Queen was “no more like a Queen than any body else,” and was “ very 
\fond of a bit of fun or a bit of scandal, or any thing that would not have 
| done if other people were present.” As far as it went, I should think this 
joe be relied on as the impression her Majesty makes upon those who 
| daily associate with her. 

I made the round of the Dowagers on the back seats after a while, and 
heard the same complaints I had heard five years before of the deteriora- 
\tion of Almack’s, and ‘what it was once,” etc. etc.—the tune forever 
harped upon by those who forget nothing of the past, and remember no- 
|| thing of the present, but the drawbacks. I saw the same rank present 
Hieweeer, the younger daughters of the same noble houses, and I was told 
every where that there was the same or more difficulty than ever in pro- 
curing tickets from the Ladies Patronesses. So I conclude Almack’s is 
|| what it was in fashion, and it seems to my eye not “gone off” i 
| beauty. 

The candles had long looked sickly, and the windows were like trans- 
parencies with the daylight coming through the linen curtains, long before 
} the ball was over. I left the floor crowded with untired waltzers, and 
| walked to my lodgings in Bond Street, in broad day—nothing stirring but 
| the sun, however, except the cabs of the rowés at the play-houses in St. 
| James Street, and then here and there one who like myself was loitering 
| 


} ° ° ° . . ° 
‘to enjoy the morn.ng air on his way tobed. A month of this life once in 


} 


} 





was quite willing to speculate with me either upon the changes in herself | three years would be, I should think, a full surfeit for a man who was old 


or others. I could not goon, however, without saying what would have | 


seemed complimentary, for as a young mother, she was of that style of | 


beauty which is seldom seen out of England—the beauty of mature form | 
in higher health and bloom even than in girlhood. 

** How is it,” she asked, ‘ that all the young men come back from America 
so desperately in love. Are the American girls so much prettier than 
ours 7” 

It was a question for which I was prepared, for I had insensibly drawn a | 


comparison between our ladies and those of England at every party and in | 


every drive since my arrival. When I was in this country before, my | 


comparisons were between the English and Continental women. Be- || 


tween these and ours the contrast was to my eye entirely new. 
The bust and neck of almost every lady within reach of our eyes, might || 
have served as models for sculpture. From the zone to the chin English 


women, from seventeen to thirty, are almost invariably superb. We looked | 


in vain for a hollow chest or a bent back, or what is sometimes called a 


“‘ thread-paper looking girl.’ The shoulders full, were dazzlingly fair, and | 
of the healthiest tint of white, and the carriage of the whole bust graceful || 


and stately. Within these limits I think (and my friend agreed with me) | 
lie all the perfections of the English Venus. We looked at features. 
There was scarce a classic forehead or nose in theroom. At the feet— 
they were rather of useful than of ornamental proportion to the figure 
At the grace of the dancers—you could not find in all France so indifferent 
a dancer as the best at Almack’s. At the complexion—ruddy and coarse ; 
tho’ for the best of reasons, that probably every lady on the floor had been 


on horseback for three or four hours every day in the season, exposed to | 


the tender mercies of a riding hat, and such sun and wind as pleases the 
clerk of English weather. 

We busied ourselves composing a Venus from the national beauties. 
The French furnished the limbs and grace of movement, the Greeks and 
Asiatics the nose and forehead, the English hair, throat, neck, and bust, 
the American complexion, feet, and eyes. The mouth was still to be pro- 
vided, but we agreed to share the honours of that feature between us. All 
this of course might be disputed on individual exceptions, but it is curious 
how nearly universal are these perfections to the nations to which we 
named them. 


In the course of the evening I found myself vis-a-vis in the quadrille | 


to the Queen's most beautiful Maid of Honour. She is a daughter of Lord 
Rivers, rather tall, and combining a most majestic embonpoint of figure, 


with a slightness of limb, and a slenderness and stateliness of neck sel- | 


dom seen in such graceful proportion. To the £300 a-year, which the 
Maids of Honour receive for dress, the Queen, my partner informed me, 
has added another hundred, thinking the sum insufficient. You know, 
ptobably, that on their marriage they receive also a dowry of £1000. 


Then there are the Ladies in Waiting, who are of the highest rank of no- | 
bility, and the Bedchamber women, who receive also £300 a-year, and are | 
These all take || 


generally ladies of good birth in reduced circumstances. 
their turns of service for two months together. My pretty and noble in- 
formant gave me these household statistics very good naturedly between 
pastorale and dos a dos, and as she was closely connected with those who || 
oat the best opportunity of knowing, I asked her a question or two touch- || 
ng the personal qualities of her Majesty. She thought Victoria fancied || 
Yerself very beautiful, “which she was not,” and a very good horseman, 


‘enough to have come to his senses. 





The Houses of Lords and Commons were vacated on Saturday, May 

i Fair and Hyde Park were depopulated, Bond Street was a desert, by the 
| rush to St. John’s Wood, of ali who could procure a “ knight's ticket,” 

i to see the last open tilt in the practising field of the coming tournament. 
| We drove there with one signed by Lord Cranstoun, (headed with two 
| crossed spears, and the motto ‘ Gardes bien !’’) and leaving my cabriolet 
‘| a quarter of a mile from the entrance, the press of coronetted vehicles 
|| blo-king up the road for a long distance, we walked to the enclosed field. 
On entering we found ourselves in a circle of a thousand, or more, specta- 
| tors, surrounding an oblong field, at the foot of which were pitched two 
! tents, such as are usually drawn i in pictures of the Crusader’s camp, with 
| broad vari-colored stripes and flags flying from the peak. An attendant 
| or two in the half buff, half iron, of the olden time, were busy around the 
lists, and at the opposite end of the field sat a Knight on horseback, with 
| helmet, corslet, and arm-pieces, and his lance in rest. Opposed to him (of 
all things on earth) was a Knight in full armor, on a rail road! The 
| trumpet sounded a charge, the rail-road figure was slipped, and as it rolled 
} /rapidly down the centre of the lists, on an inclined plane, the real Knight 
} put spurs to his charger, and meeting it half way, gave it a thump with 

| his stick of timber, (about as heavy a ten foot beam as a man could carry 
Hon horseback,) upsetting him at the hinge in the small of his back, and 
|| disclosing a hollow armor, which proceeded on its way to the extremity of 
| the rails, with its plume trailing in the dust, not much the worse for its 
| discomfiture. The victor, Lord Eglinton, finished his career around the 
jlists ; the figure was righted again and rolled back, and another Knight 
} couched his lance at the oft-killed challenger of the field. This was Lord 
|| Cassalis, who, taking a good look at the dummy through his eye-glass, (a 
|| near-sighted Ivanhoe,) went at the rail-road hero with such force that his 
_lance, missing its object, was very near pulling him over the head of his 

horse. He redeemed his escutcheon afterwards by several fair hits, how- 
‘ever. Then camea Knight, who, as a dandy said behind me, was “ pretty 
| sure to spiflicate the entire field” at the tournament. He was a Captain 
|| Maynard of the Blues, a perfect Hercules in limb, and certainly the most 
|| admirable horseman I have ever seen. He had a very powerful and restive 
black charger of great size and activity. and the lance which the other 
| Knights were obliged to rest across the thigh, he flung about like a reed, 
| managing his horse and overthrowing the champion with a skill and grace 
that drew a murmur of applause from theentire field. Lord Eglinton was 
unlucky in his horse, a very fine animal, but very suspicious of the inten- 
tions of the rail-road cavalier, and regularly bolting the encounter. His 
Lordship is a good horsman, however, and went through his manége with 
great eclat. He is ubout twenty-eight, manly-looking, but not hand} 
some. 


The Knights have discovered that it requires a horse of low breeding to 
| stand the pull-up and turn-about of the lists. The blood horse will make 
| one or two charges very gallantly, but is uwtractable after. The weight, 
} | too, will be too much for the thorough bred animal, and it is said to take 
five men to lift a Knight armed to the teeth into his saddle. There were 
\three or four young men walking about with their arms in slings, who 
‘had been badly hurt in practising. 


i 
|| The beautiful Lady Seymour, Mrs. Norton’s sister, is to crown the 
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victor and be Queen of the tournament. Lord Eglinton is said to have 
given two thousand pounds for a “ cloth of gold,” which belonged to 
Francis the First, to hang. up at the entrance to his tent. With all this | 
preparation, it would be a pity if, (as is prophecied,) he should be over- 
thrown and smothered in his armor. 


The Squires are gentlemen, and they, upon lighter horses and partly \ 


armed, are to do the Ducrow feats of taking off oranges and rings with 
the points of their lances. They were practising in the back-ground. 


This, I fancy, will be the suecessful part of the whole affair. 


u. PP. W. 
— ee 


LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 

The painful story of this English Noblewoman has awakened no feeble 
interest upon this side of the Atlantic, as indeed it must have touched the || 
feelings of her sex wherever it has beentold. But the fate of Lady Flora, 
while awakening our sympathies viewed merely as a tale of personal or 


domestic suffering, may very possibly excite a more permanent attention | 


from its political consequences, when the present condition of the British 
throne is considered. 

Liberal opinions have made such progress in England that though the 
monarchical principle may yet be strong enough in the minds of men to 
last yet for many generations, yet the sentiment of loyalty has no longer 
that place in their hearts which it once occupied. They have learned to | 
‘calculate the value” of a regal government, and their best support is now | 


given to it rather from the considerations of expediency, than from the | i 


impulses of feeling. ‘The last throes of genuine, old-fashioned Engli sh || 
loyalty were probably called out by the accession of a young female to the | 
crown, and Vicroria if any one, might have kept up that prestige for 
Royalty, which, when existing generally among the people, is its surest | 
muniment and support. The court, when she ascended the throne, had || 
long had merely a nominal existence. ‘The protracted illness and seclusion 
of George the Third had almost extinguished its vitality, and his son, | 
when Prince of Wales, had raised up a rival circle of fashion, which threw | 
the hum-drum court of his father into the shade; that empire of fashion | 


| 


stili preserved its power, even when the Prince himself had succeeded to | 


the Crown. Nor did all his efforts to restore the ancient stately tone of || 
things around him succeed in crushing this rival influence, which he him- | 
self had chiefly built up. The court, as of old, could give honours and | 


confer dignities, but the tone of manners and opinions was formed within | 


the enchanted circle of fashion; acircle from which rank, when allied to 
dulness was often excluded, while the meanest born, if gifted by nature, 
often shared its greatest privileges. 

The reign of William followed, and the influence of the court with 


| otherwise, of the petty courts of the continent of Europe, are among her 
| most privileged servants. Nay, an English lady of unblemished honovr 

and belonging to the oldest aristocracy of England—a descendant of a 
|| race that were distinguished in ber annals before the name of Guelph had 
|| crossed the narrow seas, is held up to obliquy and dismissed to shame and 
| death under circumstances so outrageous that the coarse details are scarce- 
|ly fit for publication It were unjust perhaps to arraign the delicacy of 
the young Queer, for any personal share she may have had in this gross 
|and shocking business ; for she acted probably only by the advice of 
(others. But the unhappy mistake is very unlike a political error. It isa 
| difficulty in which, at least, the weomen of the nation will hold her only to 
‘account; and it must impair her popularity with every class in tle 
realm. 

The first warm prestige in favour of a “‘ virgin Queen” thus done away 

| with, the political acts of her government, will be scanned with a scruti- 

_ nizing severity that has not yet attended them. She must stand like any 
| other wearer of a Crown upon her own merits and ability to govern ; and 
| unless these soon display themselves more actively than they have been 
| yet manifested, or can be expected from her years, Victoria to preserve her 
| throne, may soon have to divide it with a husband. 








| 


PERSONAL NEWS. 
Mr. Wesster 1N EncLtanp.—It ean create no surprise with those who 
I are acquainted with the character of English society, and who know Mr. 
|| Webster, that his reception has been every thing that his warmest friends 
| could desire. We learn, that distinguished gentlemen of all parties have 
|, been unceasing in their attentions, and the most flattering hospitalities ex- 


| tended to himself and family. 


Mr. Webster is still in London, but early in August will commence a 
| tour through the country, visiting such localities as may be invested with 
historic interest, and especially the manufactoring districts both in England 
and Scotland. 





Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Cray, ano Mr. Rives.—Among the inducements 
| to visit Saratoga this season, the expectation of seeing these eminent poli- 
| ticians is probably not the least. It is anticipated they will reach there 
about the height of the season. The Hotels are already full, and many 
| distinguished individuals have been or are now sojourning there. 


Mapame Caraport Attan.—This amiable and much respected lady 
| sailed in the Roscius for Liverpool, on Thursday, bidding her friends a 
| final adieu, as there is no probability that she will ever return to America. 
| We are gratified to learn that the sweet songstress has realized a large 


} sum of money during her stay here and in the Havanna. Surely no pro- 
| 


Queen Adelaide at the head of it, could hardly be said to be revived, fessional artist better deserved the ample reward. 


though the rival estate of fashionable exclusiveism was manifestly in its | 


dotage. The wit of Sheridan had long ceased to animate it, the impu- | 
dence and eccentricity of Brummel no more gave piquancy to its assump- | 
tion and its caprices. The restrictions of Almack’s, severe as they were, | 
had not kept out the million. Wealth as well as talent had cut its bright 
way within the mystic circles of exclusiveism, where taste when adorned 
by rank, and genius when refined by taste, had been previously the only | 


passports. | 


At this moment the young Victoria appeared upon the scene, and fashion || 
and royalty seemed about once more to be united under a fitting priestess | 


to preside over the elegance of the one and the pomp of the other. Un- 


der the reign of a virgin Queen, Englishmen expected to behold the court 
circle re-formed, elevated, end carried to a pitch of aristocratic refinement 
which should make it, as of old, a model for the taste of the land. They 
ooked for a union of the private worth and stately correctness that marked the | 
household of George the Third with something of the public talent and 


popular elegance by which his profligate son was in his earlier years sur- | 


rounded. ‘They hoped, too, as the young members of the leading families 


| Mr Donatp MacLeop.—The Times of New York has fortunately se- 
cured the labors of this spirited and vigorous writer, who has already en- 
tered on his duties as principal editor to that popular Daily. Mr. Macleod 
is well versed in the politics of this country, and familiar with its politicians. 
As such, he cannot fail to become an invaluable acquisition to the leadirg 
|, Journal of a widely extended party. 


Mr. Srovr.—This clever artist has most unfortunately met with a se- 
vere loss. While getting his fine statue of Victoria on board a vessel for 
Boston, the tackle gave way and the admirable workmanship of his hand 
was dashed to pieces. It was a noble specimen of art and valued by Mr. 
| Stout at $3,000, surely a modest estimate. 


1 aeaialads 


| Wi.tiam Kennepy, the Poet and Traveller, sailed in the Roscius for 
|| his native land, and bears with him the respect and attachment of an ads 
| miring circle of American friends. Mr. Kennedy is a man of whom the 
| world will yethear much. His enlightened and liberal political views—his 
‘earnest zeal in the cause of human liberty, and his brilliant talents, must 


1} 


rallied once more around the person of their sovereign, they hoped for a i conspire to render him conspicuous both as a politician and a writer. 


renewal of that old-fashioned feeling of personal attachment and generous 
loyalty which erst did hedge in the Crown. Nay, not only Englishmen, 


but the whole civilized world watched with an interest too warm and too | 


lively to be termed mere curiosity, the formation of a court under circum- 


stances that had not existed since the last Queen, in her own right, reigne di 


in Christendom. The existence of a girlish sovereign seemed in these | 
days a sort of political problem, and men were curious to study how far, | 
what may be called the social influence of a young female in the position of 
Victoria, could compensate for the want of manly weight in public affairs. 
The experiment can hardly yet be said to have been fairly tried: but what 
are its fruits thus far? 

A notorious profligate, a man who has been twice amerced by juries of 
his countrymen for crimes the most injurious to social life, and that affect |! 
above all others the welfare of her own sex, is retained about the person 
of the young Queen as her most intimate adviser and especial favourite. 


| 


} De. Birn, the author, has purchased a farm in Maryland, and will here- 


after court the Muses in the rural retirement of a country life. Peace 


| and happiness go with him. 


That truly great and distinguished man, Mr. George Stephenson, civil 
|| engineer, of this town, stated publicly at the recent opening of the York 
and North Midland Railway, with the truth and simplicity which mark his 
character, that he commenced his carcer in life as a plough-boy, and that 

he was sent out by his parents to labour when he was only eight years of 
age.—Newcastle Journal. 


DveEL BETWEEN THE Marquis or Lonponperry anv Mr. Gratran.— 
On Thursday afternoon, at three o’clock, a meeting of these gentlemen 
was arranged on Wimbledon common, in consequence of the speech of the 
| Marquis in the House of Lords, in which he applied to Mr. Henry Grattan 





Foreign women skilled not unlikely in the low intrigues, both political and 


j the terms “ base and infamous,” in allusion to that part of his speech at 








eth, 
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Dublin, in which Mr. G. said “ that her Majesty’s life would not be safe way of contrast with the beautiful simplicity of the A nerican Government, 
if the Tories came into power.” The parties were placed at the usual dis- that while its Presipent receives £5,000 per annum for his service of 


‘ : : Raid Sion ived M the State, our voracious little QUEEN swallows £50 per minute! Good 
tance, and, on the signal being given, Lord Londonderry receive T- || reader, take the calculation, fifty pounds per minute; equal to three thou- 


Grattan’s fire, and then fired in the air. Mr. Bodkin, M.P., on the part of | cand pounds per hour, or seventy-two thousand for every day, and for 365 
Mr. Gratten, then expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and the affair ter- || such days, the total per annum is twenty-six millions, two hundred and 
minated || eighty thousand pounds! “ There is nothing like a lie in print !” 





SST 











Tue Price or a Murittio.—I recollect (says Dr. Millingen) when 
last in Paris, a certain noble marshal was showing some valuable paintings 
that he had seized upon in Spain, but which he, however, had the decency 
| to say he had purchased. One of them, a valuable Murillo, strack the 
‘eye of a connoisseur, who observed that the marshal must have given a 


; ‘ : ivery high price for it. ‘ Pardon me, sir,” he replied ; “ it is the cheapest 
? f ons and three |. ed . se Spe ages 
ehaaind tin. aeinenne... Sie Sie Ra Rae: Rep. sane ||in my gallery—for it only cost me two Capuchin friars.” This reply re- 


daughters, who are amply provided for : his eldest son, a pupil of Thalberg, . ; eer ; 
ae iatetiiy male a Vienna, where he ri ia studying for i gn ppt gow Peay rays ra Malic 2% ae; rset 
some time. His other son bids fair, in time, to wear his father’s mantle. || : Zara oe ee hs hi eee o \ i 
; anche : __|{church. It was in vain that I sought to purchase it from the monks; a 
M. Mori, who, we believe, was above fifty years of age, was a widower. \ a igh - ; . 
He is presumed to have left a large property, gained by unremitting exer- holy tradition was connected with its history; and neither bribes nor 
, 


|} ‘ 4 
: sites * \|\threats could enable me to become the possessor of this chef-d’auvre, 
tion and unwearied industry. He was one of the first, if not the first, | P Sf 


English violinist of the present time ; indeed, the position he has so long ascinger Kos: ha a neta ny sae. aah re seas al 
held at the Opera, and in the musical world, would be quite sufficient || Happen nga ni. ters hang! peel 
proof of the truth of this statement. || were, of course, tried as spies, and condemned to immediate death. I 
\ then thought of the picture, and felt compassion for these unfortunate mis- 
The visit of the Duke de Nemours to Seville has given rise to an ab- creants. SoT instantly despatched a message to the general of the order, 
surd tissue of reports in some of the Madrid papers of the 25th ult. ; ac- 1 informing him that my two holy prisoners under sentence of hanging were 
cording to which France is to intervene immediately with an army com- | at his disposal in exchange for Murillo’s production. The following day 
manded by the duke, as well as by a fleet on the coast. His royal high- ] the painting was mine, and the two Capuchins chanted Te Deum in their 
ness is to marry the young Queen, the eldest son of Don Cartos is to /church.” Can the irregularities of the soldier be restrained with such 
marry a German priucess, with whom a project of the kind already exists, || scenes before their eyes ? 
and Don Cartos himself is to retire to Rome. Fudge! 


Decease or M. Mort.—We regret to record the death of this eminent | 
violinist, which took place at his residence in London, on Friday, the 14th 
June, after a very short illuess. Even as lately as the preceding Tuesday 
he was engaged in the performance of his duties in the orchestra at the 
Italian Opera, and he was, while there, seized with the illness which ter- 














| A Somnamavutist.—Between St. Sever and Haguclnau, says the Cour- 
Proposep Cometiment.—A correspondent of the Chronicle proposes | rier de Bordeaux, is an immense Druidical stone, in a field near the road 
that some public tribute should be paid to Mr. Macready for his efforts to | side. Late at night, on the 30th ult., as some peasants were coming to 
excite, sustain, and increase the knowledge and love of Shakspeare in the |) the market of Mont de Marsan by moonlight, they were much alarmed at 
minds of the people. ‘* What I would propose is,” he observes, “ that a | seeing a figure clothed in white walking round the stone singing a solemn 
memorial be prepared, signed by all lovers of the drama, calling on such jj air, and they concluded it was the ghost of some long-departed Gaul. 
men as Lords Dacre, Brougham, Holland, and Burghersh; Mr. T. Moore, They summoned up courage to call out to it, and at last approached it, 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Mr. Rogers, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. Campbell, | when they found the supposed phantom to be a young girl from a neigh- 
Lord Jeffrey, Mr. Southey, and others, to form a committee to meet im-  bouring village, en chemise et en jupe, making this sort of pilgrimage 
mediately, to decide on what would be the most graceful expression of round the stone in her sleep. She was awakened with caution, and con- 
public opinion to be conveyed to Mr. Macready on his achievements in a ducted home, crying with shame at having been discovered in such a situ- 
course which forms a branch, I may say, of popular education, which has | ation. 
administered delight and happiness to millions—which, whilst it amuses, ! mean si 


also elevates the people, and sends them to their homes and families wiser | CAPT. MARRYATT’S “DIARY IN AMERICA.” 
and better beings.” 








I This work, long expected, has been published in London in three volumes. 


; || It is said to be a piquant production, but from the extracts we have seen, 
The following statement has appeared in the London Morning Post :— | we suspect the Captain has oftener indulged an attempt at wit than 
At the last Ascot races the Duchess of Montrose, and Lady Saran | achieved it. Its sale in this country will depend much on the amount of 

INGESTRIE, received an intimation that Her Masesty was impressed with || ‘dicul a é 1 . : rey 

the idea that they were among the persons who had hissed at a moment ridicule and abuse lavished upon us, and should the Captain have his cue, 

when no sounds but those of applause, gratulation, and loyalty, ought to he has never evinced such a degree of modesty as would cause him to wit):- 

have been heard. It was, we believe, further intimated to the Noble La- hold whatever he believes will contribute to fill his purse. We awart 
dies we have mentioned, that the Royal ear had been abused to the effect | 

a av 9 ’ , 4 . E y ’ s 7 s j ° e . 

lready stated by Lady Licurinp. The ladies, who hed reason to think | extract, found in an English paper, which may not convey a very flatter- 

that they had been thus unjustly and ridiculously accused, applied imme- |. o ; A iis . 

diately to their supposed accuser, who denied that she had made any such | 8 impression of the Captain's wit or attachment to actual occ urrences in 

communication. On being urged to give this denial in writing, she de- | his illustrations. 

clined to do so without first consulting her Lord. But, on the application Speaking of the American passion for barter as equally felt by young 

being renewed ata subsequent period, her Ladyship, as we understand, females, and after mentioning that he met with two young ladies, both 

explicitly, and in writing, denied that she had given utterance to the cal- ssl Risin eek iieiltinih tates 6 ls lla ects B 

umny in question. Here the matter stood until, from some incidents con- 8 5 SS a ea, Wan eee Oe 

nected with the ball at Buckingham-house, the two ladies thus impeached coach, he says :— 

saw reason to believe that the erroneous impression communicated to Her | One had a pretty pink silk bonnet, very fine for travelling ; the other, an 

Masesry at Ascot had not been entirely removed. It was an impression, | indifferent plush one. The young lady in the plush eyed the pink bonnet 

however, which they could not permit to remain without employing every for some time; at last Plush observed in a drawling, half-indifferent 

means of removing it ; and accordingly the Duchess of Montrose went to | way, 





its arrival and republication with all patience, meanwhile we give a short 


Buckingham Palace and requested an audience of Her MaJesty. After |; * That's rather a pretty bonnet of yours, miss.” 

waiting for a considerable period, (two hours, as we have been informed,) | ‘‘ Why, yes, I calculate it’s rather smart,” replied Pink. 

her Grace was informed by the Earl of Uxsripce that she could not be After a pause and closer survey, “You would’nt have any objection 
admitted to an audience, as none but Peers or Peeresses, in their own to part with it, miss?” . , 

right, could demand that privilege. Her Grace then insisted upon Lord | ‘ Well now, I don’t know but I might; I have worn it but three days I 
Uxsrivce taking down in writing what she had to say, and promising her reckon.” ms 

that the communication should be immediately laid before Her Masesry. “Gh, my! T should have reckoned that you carried it longer: perhaps 


In this state, we believe, the matter remains substantially at the present | it rained on them three days.” 
moment, although it has taken a new form, the Duke of Montrose, hav- | ‘I’ve a notion it did'nt rain, not one. It’s not the only bonnet I have, 
ing, we understand, thought it necessary to open a correspondence with | miss ” F 
Lord Metrocrne upon the subject. \ “Well now, I should not mind an exchange, and paying you the ba- 
ance.” 

“ Frrenps or THE QuEEN”’—[froman English Tory paper.}—Since the “That's an awful thing that you have on, miss.” 
accession of the Princess Vicroria to the throne of England, all the tag- | “TI rather think not, but that’s as may be. Come, miss, what will you 
rag and bob-tail of the empire—and we allude to all the various classes of take?” 
that extensive species—who certainly were never friends to the Crown | ‘“ Why I don’t know; what will you give?” 
before, have thought proper to dub themselves, par excellence, “ Friends | ‘I reckon you'll know best when you answer my question.” 
to the QuEEN.” i “Well then, I shouldn’t like less than five dollars.” 

The Suffolk Chronicle, always ready to~shout “the Queen, the Queen,” | “ Five dollars and my bonnet! I reckon two would be nearer the mark : 
with the Chartists and the Ministers, took the trouble of copying an “ enor- | but it’s of no consequence.” 
mous lie” from some unknown source, last week, by way of illustrating the || ‘* None in the least, miss, only I know the value of my bonnet. We'll 
value of its devotion to the throne and its fair Occupant. It asserted by ,8ay no more about it.” 
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** Just so, miss.” : 
A pause and silence for half a minute, when Miss Plush looks out of 


the window, and says, as if talking to herself, “1 shouldn’t mind giving 


four dollars, but no more.” : 
‘She then fell back in her seat, when Miss Pink put her head out of the 


window, and said :— magn 
©] shouldn't refuse four dollars after all, if it was offered,”’ and then 


she fell back to her former position. 
“ Did you think of taking four dollars, miss ?” 
“ Well! I don’t care, I’ve plenty of bonnets at home.” 
“Well,” replied Plush, taking out her purse and offering her the 


money. 
«* What bank is this, miss?” 
«Oh, all’s right there, Safety Fund, I calculate.” 
The two ladies exchange bonnets, and Pink pockets the balance. 


rrr 


MR. COOPER IN ENGLAND. 

We have looked through the files of London papers with some curiosity 
to see how Mr. Cooper’s history of the American Navy would be received 
in England. The work has been out scarcely long enough to elicit much 
notice from the Press, but the little we find in relation to it is of precisely 
the character we expected. 

Though, unhappily, not personally popular upon either side of the At- 
lantic, yet the character of Mr. Cooper for high independence and staunch 
integrity of purpose, is appreciated by those even who are most alive to 
his waywardness and feverish prejudices. But though the reflecting por- 
tion of his countrymen can never forget what is due to him as one of the 
boldest and most successful producers of American literature, we fear that 
his eminent talents are more justly appreciated abroad than at home, and 
of this we want no better proof than the sensation Mr. Cooper's last pro- 
duction appears to be making in the London world, viewed merely as a 
literary performance. In this light its appearance is welcomed with an 
interest certainly much greater than that which attended it here. But 
there is another light in which, as was to be expected, the English do not 
regard it so favourably. Their national pride is up in arms at the detail 
of American triumphs over the British flag; and these are alone suffi- 
cient indications of the attempts that will be made to invalidate the 
statements of the American historian. 

Now, few of our readers, unless they are better versed in the modern 
military and naval history of England than are most Americans, can form 
any idea of the mass of prejudice and misstatement which a foreign writer 
has to contend with, in addressing the English public upon these subjects. 
With regard to her navy particularly, it has always been the policy of 
England, to make her subjects believe that it was perfectly invincible. 
And even in its infancy, when the Dutch were acknowledged by all Christ- 


endom to be the masters of the sea—even when Van Tromp kept her 


fleets shut up in port while he swept the British Channel with a broom at 
his masthead, the wits of Whitehall, who lampooned him, found an echo 
for their patriotic lies in the hearts of a people who have never been 
made to believe that they were beaten. Brave and adventurous as the 
English are upon their favourite element, there is no doubt but that much 


of their indomitable spirit and sturdy valor is owing to that faith and confi- |) 
dence in themselves, which shrewd policy has nurtured, not unfrequently || 


at the expense of truth, when the English historian would compare the 
achievements of other people’s with those of hisown. We say policy 
has nurtured the feeling, for to what else but policy can we attribute those 


gross violations of taste, which even the best English writers are guilty | 


of, when dwelling upon the prowess of their countrymen. How does even 
the scholar—like Southey in his admirable life of Nelson, lower the dig- 
nity of the historian by his continual clap-traps about “ British Tars,” 


“* British valor,” and similar bombastic puerilities of style, which can only | 


be intended for the taste of the vulgar. In that elegant and extensive 


quarto, “ The History of British Military and Naval Exploits,” the same | 
tone of rhodomontade breathes in every page, and reminds an American || 


rather of a collection of our self-glorifying Fourth of July speeches, than 
of a sober history of facts. 

Now, with a people who have so much substantial glory to be proud of, 
and whose taste in literature is generally so severe ; policy only can have 
kept up this style of gasconade, which runs through all their military an- 
nals, and which appears frequently in the details of actions which are so 
glorious in themselves that the utmost simplicity of narration would best 
set sorth their greatness. With the existence of such a policy, when ear- 
ried no further than mere self-glorification, the world have nothing to do; 
but when its practises extend to the suppression of facts, and the deprecia- 
tion of other nations, in order to exalt the feeling of pride at home, it be- 


comes a more serious matter, for the truth of history, in which all the world | 
are interested, is invaded. There can scarcely be a doubt, however, that |! 


such is the habitual custom of English writers, who would court the favors 
of their governmeut; and in no case have their endeavors been more 


warmly encouraged, nor more thoroughly successful, than when treating | 


of the British naval conflicts with the United States. Our numerous vic- 
tories upon the ocean scarcely find a place in the British naval annals; our 


’ 


wuietaienesants Ses? 
| few defeats are always set forth in the most grandiloquent style of self- 
| laudation. And in some instances, like that of the frigate President, who 
| surrendered to a squadron, they not only do not hesitate to suppress the 
| fact of our vessel’s being overcome by a superior force, but have even re- 
| presented the President as hauling down her colors to the very vessel of 
the squadron which had been silenced by her, when the Pomona and the 
| Tenedos came to the assistunce of the sinking Endy mion. 
‘The calm and sober sentiments of Mr. Cooper therefore, being not only 

so much at variance with those of British writers in matters of fact, but 
differing so completely from the English accounts in the simple, manly 
‘style in which they are written, have taken the English public all ‘aback.’ 
They are astounded at the coolness with which he assails the fabric of 
| netional vanity, which reared at first by the most daring feats of prowess, 
|their modem writers and reviewers would fain carry still higher by 
|the aid of disingenuousness and mystification. But the dry figures of 
| Mr. Cooper must triumph over and outlast all the special pleading or angry 
| invective by which his reviewers would fain invalidate or overpower 
them. 
| One English writer says—* Mr. Cooper scarcely allows us any talent or 
} skill whatever, compared with the superlative abilities of the transatlantic 
|| sailors—and as we feel that this sort of rodomontade is always tolerably 
|| sure to make a proper impression, without notes and comments, we leave 
it as we find it.” 
| Though this passage does anything but justice to the candid and liberal 
|| tone in which Mr. Cooper always speaks of the English throughout his 
| work, we are willing to adopt the comparison which is attributed to him; 
}and we think we can explain the superiority claimed for our sailors in a 
|, manner that will be satisfactory even to an Englishman. It is simply 
thus :—Our Navy in the first place, was during the last war so small com- 
| pared with that of England, that it would not have been difficult to man it 
at anytime. But in the second place, our merchant marine was shut up 
in our harbours, and the number of excellent sailors thus took out of the 
|employment of Commerce, enabled us to make up our crews entirely of 
|| experienced, able-bodied seamen. The navy of England on the other 
| hand, was never so large as then, and its ability to give convoy to her mer- 
,chantmen across the ocean kept the large proportion of her seamen en ' 
‘gaged in Commerce at the time when good sailors were most wanted in 
|the military marine. The crews of her ships of war consisting, therefore, 
| in a great measure of landsmen, or of the hopeful gathering of the Press 
| Gang, we see nothing of ‘“ rhodomontade” in claiming superior seamanship 
and skill for our own people. Tt should be remembered, too, that these 
| men who brought the nautical habits of a whole life to the service of their 
| country were Americans, fighting not upon compulsion but ardently and 
eagerly battling for ‘‘ Free Trade and Sailor’s Rights.” And that the un- 
| just invasion of rights had ‘driven them from the peaceful avocations of 
! commerce to take up arms for the protection alike of their country and of 
| the profession by which they had hitherto gained their living. This it 
| was that gave a personnel to the American navy, such as has hardly been 
| equalled in any service known to maratime history. 





' 
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} 








New Bricuton.—We do not know what advantages could be supplied 
| torender this delightful abode more attractive than it nowis. Removed 
| from the turmoil of the city—easy of access—abounding in all the appoint- 
ments of a first-rate hotel, and the resort of fashion, it is not surpassed by 
our most fashionable watering places. ‘The company and the residents in 
| the neighbourhood have already commenced giving regular Balls every 
| Friday evening, and thus vary the cheerful amusements of the place with 


Who would not gladly escape from the heat 


, the pleasures of the dance. 
' of the city to participate in the comforts, and enjoy the elegant society of 


| New Brighton? 





Tue Ports or Amertca—A Gift Book.—This is the title of as superb 
a volume as was ever issued from the American press. It will contain 
_specimens from the most distinguished native poets, illustrated with colored 

|, engravings, ‘ got up” with great taste and in the most expensive style 
| We have seen but portions of this exquisite work, for it is not yet com- 

|, pleted. When published we shall notice it as it deserves. 

_ §. Colman, 8 Astor House, projected the work, and is completing it with 
all the dispatch its costly embellishments admit. 


| A Treatise on THE Eve.—By W. C. Wallace, published by S. Col- 

cam.—To all desirous of fully comprehending the physiology of vision, 
| this neatly printed and well arranged treatise will be found highly curious 
|| and instructive. The subject is made very comprehensible by the draw- 
| ings, which are most numerous and well executed. 


' Boy’s Reapine Book, by Mrs. Sigourney, published by T. O. Taylor, 
New York. 

We cannot sufficiently admire the elevated motives that have prompt- 
d the first poetess in our country to devote her talents and her time to 
We have had time but to glance at the 


\, e 
| writing a “took for schools.” 
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ne ere a 
contents, which seem indeed most readable, but the volume “ has a higher | 
aim than simply to aid in elocution or declamation. It contains lessons of | 
republican simplicity, of the value of time, of the rewards of virtue, of 
the duties of life, as they take hold on the happiness of the next. These | 
objects are kept in view, both in the narrative and didactic essays, in its 
prose, and in its poetry.” 
and to every philanthropist. 

Unpine: from the German of Baron De La Motte Fouque.—Colman’s 
Library of Romance,—edited by Grenville Mellen. 








can readers. 

Desuttory THoucnuts anp Rervtections; by the Countess of Bless- 
ington: published by Wiley and Putnam. 

The British critics have bestowed much praise on this beautiful little 
velume of laconics. The readers of Lady B.’s former works will not be 
surprised at the merit of this. The aphorisms are replete with that force 
of thought and discriminating observation which characterise all her 
writings. 





LACONICS. 
Aristocracy.—The aristocracy are prone to ridicule the elevation of |) 


men of the middle class to high official situations, not reflecting that it is || 








| but which have ceased to affect the mind, because of their commonness. 
| It may be said, that, as an orator, he moves you by his matler—asa writer, 
| by his manner. om‘ 

| ~ As you pass north from the State House, down the steep declivity of 
| Bowdoin street, undetermined where to spend the quiet afternoon of a 


| Boston Sabbath, you suddenly come upon a spacious, rough-hewn granite 


Such a work commends itself to every parent |, church, and are attracted by the swelling notes of a powerful organ, strug- 


| gling for the supremacy over the torrent roar of thechoir. Entering, you 
listen entranced to the combined harmony of pipe and voice, led on by 
| Lowell Mason, the distinguished President of the “ Boston Academy of 


|| Sacred Music.” I heard but little of what was probably a good “ dis- 
This work will be most acceptable to those inclined to gather lessons of | ( 
Dr. Beecuer, the former pastor of the congregation. 


virtue through the medium of the imagination. It has long been con- || 


sidered one of the purest and most beautiful fictions in the literature of | 
Germany, and we are delighted to find it now within the reach of Ameri- | 


course,” so occupied were my thoughts with the character and genius of 
He is vastly unlike 
his rival, Dr. Channing. In the pulpit, he is all action—angular, abrupt, 
graceless, forcible. His arms, head, feet, spectacles, all in motion. With 
‘“* Apostolic blows and knocks,” 
‘he fells whole platoons of adversaries at once. To the lover of intellect- 
|| ual combat, it is a thrilling spectacle to see him engaged in an ecclesiasti- 
|cal tournament. Overpowering in argument, he is often reckless in his 
l|onsets. With “ visor up,” and shield down, he dashes furiously upon his 
| adversary ; and, though wielding a Wallace blade, is often maimed by his 
|| more wary foe.—Rising elastic from the blow, he renews the charge with 
no less courage, but more caution, and well it is for his antagonist if he 
|| do not speedily find himself hors de combat. His writings are ee 


| efini- 


| e¢ for boldness and originality of thought, and stately diction. His 


| tions are admirable—otten proving positions by their mere statement. As 


an analogical reasoner he is unsurpassed by any American divine. His 
imagination, exuberant and naturally wild, has been tamed by assiduous 
training. ‘There are few specimens of more splendid composition, than 


easier to transmute men of talents into gentlemen than it is to convert his laboured productions. Dr. B. is very careless of facts and statistics, 





mere gentlemen into men of talents. 





Bores.—People who talk of themselves, when you are thinking only 
of yourself. 

Arirumetic.—A science differently studied by fathers and sons: the 
first generally confining themselves to addition, and the second to sub- 
straction. 

Love.—Love in France is a comedy; in England a tragedy ; in Italy 
an opera seria; and in Germany a melodrame. 


Che Cheatre. 


THE PARK. 

This house continues open, and the influx of Strangers to our city se- 
cures a fair attendance. During the week the Drama of “ Capt. Kid” 
has been played, and is pronounced equal to most modern plays founded on 
popular novels. 

The Taglionis have returned and will draw good houses. They are 
great favorites, and deservedly so. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

Burton continues the great card at the Garden, relieved from time to 
time by the Ravel’s, and Hall’s splendid fire-works. We would cheerfully 
notice Burton's inimitable performances at length, but it would be super- 
fluous. All go to see him—all admire him, and all know his great and 
peculiar capabilities. Why should we then do more than caution every 
lover of fun and drollery to look well to their waist-bands on venturing 
within the magic circle of his comic powers? We have heard of acci- 
dents. 














DR. CHANNING AND DR. BEECHER. 


BY THE CORRESPONDENT OF THE N. Y. AMERICAN. 
Boston, July. 
It was Saturday. As I passed along Washington street, a friend point- 
ing over the way to a small, slender man, dressed in a careless suit of 
black, says, ‘‘ There is Dr. Channing. Will you go and hear him preach 
to-morrow!” 
Whoever sketches the outline of Dr. Cuantnne’s oratory from the style 





of his writings, will probably be his disappointed hearer. His eloquence, | 


asa speaker, it chiefly in the matter—little in the manner. It is the ex- 
act opposite of “ sound and fury, signifying nothing.” In the desk he is 
mild, passionless. He does not look the orator—nor can he. Nature 
never made him to charm you with the pathos of his voice, nor to transfix 


you with the majesty of his mien: nevertheless, at the very commence- | 


ment, he wins your patient attention by his graceful self-possession, till 
the bright cords of his argument bind you immoveably as with a chain. 


But, his style of composition, who can describe! The lofty and well-| 


turned period ; the apt illustration; the graceful recoil of his antithesis ; 
the peerless flight of the imagination, awing while it delights ; the polish- 


ed edge of his rebuke, hardly felt till it gashes to the bone; the appeal | 
which sends the blood thrilling to the temples ; the irresistible assault on | 


the conscience ;—all borne along on the full tide of a melodious and daz- 
zling elocution, impart to the writings of Dr. Channing the beauty cf Ad- 
dison, with the majesty of Johnson. Yet, I cannot agree with some, that 
his argument dwindles under the overshadowing luxuriance of his diction 
That the attention is oftea divided between the solidity of his reasoning and 
the spiendor of its dress, is true. But, a substantial body is there. Per- 


haps this misapprehension arises from not clearly perceiving the peculiar- | 
ity of Dr. C.’s talent as a reasoner. His strength lies not so much in the | 


origina.ity and profundity of his thoughts, as in the new and attractive 
form ix which he arrays every-day ideas—ideas intrinsically important, 


hating the drudgery of their collection. On his way, some years since, 

toa public meeting of one of our benevolent societies, where he and a 
| plodding-scrap-book friend, in company with him, were to deliver addresses, 
| said the Doctor to him, “*You gather the facts into a pile, and I'll set 
them on fire.” 











\ TRIAL OF THE PARIS PRISONERS. 
'| ‘The Court of Peers while in session in Paris have been engaged in try- 
|| ing those deluded and unfortunate men who figured in the outbreak of the 


| 


| 12th of May last. The extraordinary made of conducting these State 
|| trials in France may be gathered from the extracts below.—The lofty and 
|insolent bearing of the prisoner—the overawed authority of the Cour} 
|,and the general sympathy of the Press and people, evidence a state of 


eS * ; Pe aight 
|| political feeiing-with which we are but little familiar in this country. 


|| The President called upon Armand Barbes, who then rose, and passing 
| his hand over his forehead, said :— 

| M. le President—Did I stand here alone, and did not sce by my side a 
‘number of men, whom you have arrogated to yourself the right of im- 
|| prisoning, I should not have opened my lips, nor have condescended to say 
| a syllable in justification of my conduct to a body of men, whom I do not 
' 

| 








| recognize to be my lawful judges. But, M. le President, as I am, per- 
| haps, on the brink of eternity, it is my bounden duty to state with regard 
| to Bonnet, that I ordered him to be invited to join our Association, which 
he constantly and resolutely refused. This declaration is also extended 
|| to Nougues. Monsieur le President, I do not hesitate to acknowledge 
'| that I was the chief of the Association of which you have heard ; that I 
| was the mainspring of all their movements, and that I have fought as a 
leader against your troops. With regard, however, to the events of the 
' 12th of May, our meeting was merely to have a review, but the citizens 
| were carried away by the violence of their passions, and the consciousness 
| of the justice of their cause, to attack your troops. I alone am guilty— 
| these men are innocent. It was I who gave the signal of attack. M. le 
| President, I neither recognise you nor the Court of Peers, now before me, 
jas my legal judges. It is a mere question of physical force, in which you 
| happen for the time to prevail ; and I beg it to be understood that I must 
| reiterate my inteution of not justifying my conduct to those now sitting in 
|judgment upon me; but I protest against the attempts which have been 
| made to asperse my character as the defender of the people’s cause. M. 
| le President, continued the prisoner, putting his hand to his heart, I pro- 
|| test against all the cruelties and unjustifiable acts committed on the 12th 
| of May. Before all France I solemnly declare that I am neither guilty 
'| nor capable of having murdered Lieutenant Drouineau, as will be shown 
|| during the trial. Had I fought with Drouineau it would have been on 
! equal terms and with equal arms, and as a man of honour I abhor and re- 
|, pudiate the bloody and brutal murder committed on the person of the un- 
|| fortunate Lieutenant. M. le President, I have done; I suppose that it is 
|| unnecessary to go through the farce of any more formalities since I avow 
mysclf to be guilty of being the chief of the Association, and having 
| fought against your troops—here is my head, you have the power to 
take it. 
Several questions were then put to the prisoner all of which he declined 
answering. 
A listener to this remarkable speech of the prisoner remarks :— 
| The firm manner of the prisoner evidently produced a very favourable 


| impression, and his denial of the charge of murdering Lieutenaut Droui- 
|| heau, was couched in such firm and intrepid language as to excite a gene- 
ral movement among the Peers. There was not the arrogance of insolent 
| vulgarity, nor the blustering bully, but the prisoner was evidently a man 
|| superior intellectual attainments. His defence was noble and manly, and 
had it been in support of a good cause would have procured him eter- 
nal glory. Had the late mad attempt unfortunately been successful, we 
are convinced that Armand Barbes would not have polluted or abused the 
| power delegated to him by his misguided proselytes by any sanguinary or 
\, brutal outrages. 
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The trial proceeds and some depositions having been produced the fol- is an old-fashioned looking place ; view it in what light and situation you 
lowing scene occurs :— | may, its appearance is ‘nothing to crack of.’ We entered a narrow, low- 
The President (to Barbes)—You have heard the preceding depositions. ceilinged, ill-lighted apartment, which was his billiard-room ; this led into 
Have you anything to say ! one of smaller dimensions, which was his dining-room, and in a corner of 


Barbes—I should have much to say, but my situation does not allow me. this the illustrious chieftain breathed his last. ‘There are still the marks 

President—There is no political situation which can justify your silence. | nat Se rN ; h 11 % 
I must, for humanity's sake, call upon you to refute the testimony adduced. | T™4ining In the wall, where the pallet upon which he lay was fastened. 
In no country of the world can there be any political situation which can | In this room is now a machine for grinding corn, and on it are written 
authorize a citizen to place himself at the head of armed men to attack | Messrs. this and that, with various remarks, till, in the mass of names, 
pee ona 2 ne Piel saree the aochiien Bacar Se cae saat hardly one is discernible. It is astonishing how indefatigable some persons 
and certain [ ’ St |! . : . . 
know that oe in an ordinary war there is always a kind of declaration of have been here in their endeavours to pocpetuste their names; cutting 
it. I donot admit of a civil war in any case. But cold-blooded murder them out in full, and chalking them in twenty different places; and, 
ought to be avoided by even men who fight in a civil war. In this case | like the bill-stickers of the present age, posting their own over their pre- 
you have placed yourself at the head of men who have committed assas- | decessors. 
sinations. a a . ae a9 

Barbes (with calmness and dignity)—I have not the slightest intention | We left this rea and proceeded to the next, which our guide in- 
of entering into a political discussion with you. We should not under- | formed us was the library, but the windows were nearly all blocked up. 
stand each other. In respect to my defending myself before you, Ihave |We then entered the bed-room, and there were installed six or seven 
already said that it did not suit me. When the Indian is vanquished— | horses! 
when the fortune of war has placed him in the hands of his enemy—he | ,, The garden, which once surrounded the house, and in which Napo- 
does not think of defending himself—he has not recourse to vain and use- | e : my ‘ 
less words—he is resigned, and presents his head to the tomahawk. I do 
like the Indian—take my head. 


| leon passed most of his time, is now no more; and the trees and flowers 
| that once ornamented it, have, like their master, passed away. 


This produced a great sensation; the President was about to address | ‘It must have been an interesting sight to witness the desolator raising 
Barbes, but seemed confused, and at length asked the prisoner's counsel | the tender stem of a carnation, or dealing out corn to his feathered de- 
if they had any questions to put to the witnesses. pendants.” 


| The machine for grinding corn must unquestionably suit the building 


‘better than the body of Napoleon, and who can doubt that those “ six or 
‘seven horses” will have found a more comfortable place of abode than 


Plunderings by the Wan. 
was afforded by the English nation to its great and vanquished enemy ! 


A Sotpier’s Arcument.— The paymaster of a regiment,” says the | 
Gazetie de France, “quartered inthe suuth of France, having deposited a || Mr. Leigh saw the ex-Emperor’s grave also, and, in an interesting account 


sum of 10,000 francs in the hands of a banker, suddenly learned, a few \ of it, mentions the multitudes of French travellers who offer homage on 
days since, that he had declared himself a bankrupt. The paymaster im- | the spot, now kept by an English sergeant. ‘The old man assured me,” 
mediately went to the debtor’s house, and demanded his money. The | says Mr. Leigh, “that French gentlemen frequently scrape up the dirt 


“ 


unfortunate banker replied that he had delivered in his balance-sheet, and round the tomb and fill their pockets with it.” 
| 
i] 
| 


consequently it was too late. The officer, upon this, drew out a pair of ’ : ' “we oo sd 
’ oe ; P Dr. Jounson mav.—The following anecdote is characteristic. It is 


istols, and said, ‘ The 10,000 francs you owe me belong to the regiment ; 5 det ; 
P ? iy J y ; 8 ; ws ’ || told after the recital of a person who heard it from Adam Smith. 
if they are not forthcoming I am disgraced and ruined; therefore you must | 


‘ ; p . | “One anecdote, I remember, he told me of Dr. Johnson, of whom 
either give me the money, or I will blow out your brains, and then shoot | hist anineitiitiial seins og ‘Th thet eid 
Th: .| Smith entertained a very contemptuous opinion. jave seen that crea- 
myself.’ This mode of settlifig accounts defeated all the calculations of | "9 40> pes 


the banker, who took cut his pocket-book and gave him the sum demand- | sexed — wes — us ose weed ae o's —_ ap ee ony 
ed.” || previous notice, fall upon his knees behind a chair, repeat the Lord $ 
An Inputcent Hussanp.—A person lately deceased in Bradford, after ! Prayer, and then resume his seat at the table. He has played this freak 
providing for the apprenticeship of his three sons, bequeathed £500 to | °V¢T and over, perhaps five or six times in the course of an evening. It 
his widow, but on the condition that she marry before six months after his | W@8"0t,’ Smith observed, ‘hypocrisy, but madness. Though an honest 
decease. She is very good-looking, and will have no difficulty in com- | ™@ himself, he was always patronizing scoundrels. Savage, for instance, 


plying with his injunction. | whom he so loudly praises, was a worthless fellow. His pension of fifty 


Deserveo Sympatuy.—The proceeds of the benefit, at Drury Lane | pounds never lasted him longer than a few days.’ Asa sample of his eco- 


Theatre, for the benefit of the widow and family of the late Mr. Haynes | nomy, you may take a circumstance that Johnson himself once told Adam 


Bayly, the dramatist, realised about £400. \ Smith. It was, at that period, fashionable to wear scarlet cloaks, trim- 


| med with gold lace, and the Doctor met him one day, just after he had re- 
Tue Streamer “ Liverpoot,” ror New Yorx.—All the berths for | ceived his pension, with one of these cloaks upon his back, while, at the 

the August trip of the Liverpool are, we understand, already engaged. | same time his naked toes were breaking through his shoes.” 

Amongst the passengers on this occasion will be Mr. Charles Kean and | . De ; 

Mr. Vandenhoff, who proceed to the United States to fulfil professional | A Frencu Concert.—A musical performer took it into his head, the 


engagements. The emigration of the followers of the sock and buskin to ©¥¢ing before last, tv execute a concert in company with some musical 


the western world appears to be on the increase, for a Mr. Simpson has en- | friends on the roof of his house, on the Boulevard St. Denis. Hescoms- 
gaged berths for 13 actors by the same vessel. | ingly placed himself as leader astride of the ridge of the roof, together 
‘with half a dozen violint primi, while others poked their heads and their 

A New Romance.—A work of fiction will be published in a few days, |! instruments out at various lucarne windows that more or less disfigured the 
which cannot fail to excite a more than ordinary degree of interest, from || roof—the whole to the no small amusement and surprise of the spectators, 
the circumstance of George III. sustaining a prominent part in the de- || The aerial maestro led off the overture most divinely, and the harmony of 
velopment of the narrative. ‘The Novel is called “ Hamilton King,” and || the spheres was a fool to this music among the chimney-pots, when the 
it is from the pen of one who has already proved himself to be a decided } poor fanatico per la musica, in attempting to give an extra coup d’archet, 
favourite with the public. His forthcoming work involves a series of || overbalanced himself, lost his hold, and away he went rolling down the 
strongly-contrasted incidents, by sea and land, in England and the West | side of the roof fast on his road to the nether regions. Fortunately he 
Indies, and contains a great variety of characters, exhibited with rare | had presence of mind enough to catch at every thing that lay in his way, 






































dramatic power, from many in the Court of George III. to those in hum- 
ble life, including pirates, negroes, Yankee adventurers, Irish rebels, 
French refugees, &c. In mystery and originality of plot, it will remind 
the reader of Cooper’s most successful works, while in the drollery of 
many vf its incidents it will recal the happiest efforts of Hook and Marryat. 





Nove. Presentation.—A maniac attempted on Monday night to enter 


Buckingham Palace, but the sentinel on duty, who, supposing the man a_ 
labourer engaged n the garden, had allowed him without challenge to as- | 
cend by the terrace steps towards the interior, being alarmed by the screams | 


of a lady’s maid, seized the man, who proved a stranger and a lunatic, and 
when taken began to use the most horrible language, called the Queen by 
every Opprobious term, and repeatedly said his intention was to have kill- 
ed her Majesty ; “‘he had come there for no other purpose.” He was 
secured for the night, examined on Tuesday morning, and remanded. 





Vistr to Lonewoop AND THE GRAVE oF Napo.ron.—* The farm- | 


house, or properly speaking, Longwood House, the residence of Napoleon, 


| but nothing stopped him till he came to the gutter at the edge of the roof, 
and there he held fast like the archdeacon in Notre Dame. He would, 
1 however, have lost his hold from exhaustion, and must inevitably have 
_ been dashed to pieces, had not one of his companions been able, by means 
_of a window, to grasp him vigorously by the arm, while the rest got some 
| cords and ultimately rescued him from his dreadful position—Irench 
| Paper. 
The Earl of Dartmouth, with a noble munificence, at the earnest de- 
| sire of the government of Dartmouth College, in North America, has for- 
warded a most splendid portrait of his grandfather, the founder of that in- 
| stitution, and also various gifts of most valuable books. Dartmouth Col- 
| lege, which was founded in 1777, is one of the most valuable institutions 
| in North America, and, we are happy to learn, enjoys the suppor: it is, 
|| from its admirable management, so justly entitled to.— English Paper. 

| Is it not rather late in the day to make this announcement! We be- 
| lieve we saw the portrait alluded to some ten years since in the library 





|| of Dartmouth College. 
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Tue Tracepy or Atarcos.—By the Author of “ Vivian Grey.”—In 
his dedication of this performance to Lord Francis Egerton, Mr. D’Israeli 
mentions it as “‘ an attempt to contribute to the revival of English Tragedy.” 
« When I commenced this drama,” he observes, ‘‘there were certain in- 
dications which induced me to believe that the public taste was recurring 
to the representations of that stage which has afforded us so much of na- 
tional delight, wisdom, and glory. These indications have already vanish- 
ed; and one is almost tempted to admit the theory of those ingenious 
critics, who maintain that the English drama has performed its office, and 
that, in the present state of civilization, it has no functions to fulfil.” 

To those who are acquainted with the poetic power of Mr. D’Israeli’s 
pen, it cannot be necessary to intimate that there is much exquisite writing 
in these pages. They evince also a thorough knowledge of stage-effect ; 
and the interest of the drama is so carried on, sustained, and heightened, 
that the grand climax is not reached till the very close of the fifth act. 
Our only objection is to the revolting nature of the incidents of a tale so 
‘ strange and terrible.” 





NEW YORK THEATRICALS. 

We find that our friends of the Albion have been cogitating on the de- 
cline of tragedy and legitimate comedy at our two theatres, and in their 
columns of the 13th gave us the results of their reflections in an article 
which seems to us as just as it is discriminating and admirably written. 
We gladly avail ourselves of the suggestions so well put, and transfer to 
our sheet a portion of the article, which we commend to the notice of the 
lovers of the Drama and especially to the rival managers. 


With respect to the acting Drama in this city, we must confess that our 
retrospections thereon are not productive of unqualified satisfaction; in- 
asmuch as there are departments of it which have been kept in exercise 
somewhat too much, whilst there are others which have been nearly, if not alto- 
gether neglected. Opera and the Ballets have been the chief staple of the 
stage ; light comedy somewhat, and tragedy just enough to swear by. 
The success of these several departments has been commensurate with 
the degree in which they have been kept in exercise ;—that is to say, 
Opera aud Ballet have carried the palm, drawing crowded houses in all 
sorts of weather ; light comedy has just kept its head above water, and 
the standard five act play—or rather that which was once standard— 
whether of the serious comedy, or tragedy, has been all but swamped in 
the tide of gayer amusement. 
whilst the heart and the understanding have been allowed to linger with- 
out nourishment. The sweet but senseiess warblings of the Rossini music 
are listened to with real or affected rapture by thousands, whilst the lofty 
sentiment, the pure morality, the speaking nature of Shakspeare, drops 
silently and unregarded on the dull ear of man; that which constitutes 
the true glory and utility of the stage, is thrown contemptuously aside ; 
whilst the mere accessorial accompaniments, the reliefs from more pro- 
found contemplations, have usurped the place of principals, and are be- 
come the chief motives for encouragemert of the theatre, and the chief ob- 
jects of dramatic criticism. 


One reason, to be sure, may be alleged for the paucity of the subjects of | 


the tragic muse ; and that is the paucity of actors competent to the support 
of characters in the higher region of the drama. With the exception of 
Forrest, whose walk is mainly confined to the more impassioned persona- 
tions, and Wallack, who seldom has thought proper to exercise his fine 
talents, and Miss Tree, whose réle lay rather in the most intellectual re- 
gions of comedy, there has been really nobody in America during the past 
twelvemonth able to bear with dignity the weight of tragic duties. A very 
sufficient reason for the scarcity of performances of such a calibre? But let 
us not “ lay the flattering unction to our souls” that this is the true solu- 
tion of the problem. We should be putting effect for cause. Managers 
are not slow, in general, to ascertain the tone of the public feeling ; and 
as their primary object is emolument, they apply themselves to the most 
probable means of succeeding to their wishes. Tragedy and the higher 
comedy have not lately had charms for audiences, therefore actors of that 
grade have not been in requisition. The tact of the manager at the Na- 
tional Theatre induced him to dash boldly into Opera, with a large acces- 
sion of vocal strength, all the members of which are entirely new to 
American hearers ; to this novelty he added an Opera, not a bar of which 
had been heard on this side of the Atlantic ; and to complete the charm he 
embellished his stage with fine scenery, and his actors with costly and ap- 
propriate costumes. ' 
given, in the direction of Opera, and every species of performance that 
could be brought to bear against it, was deeply injured in the collision. 
The petite comedie, and the vaudeville, with the Mathews at their head, 
could not stand before it. 
at the beginning of the season, sank in its opposition. Miss.'Tree was in 
the South, and the only one who was likely to make a successful rally 
against so formidable an antagonist, was Power; but he was under en- 
gagements at the other side of the Atlantic ;—even the amusements pro- 
posed by the manager of the National itself, as reliefs to opera, only 
served to remove the superfluity of coin from his own treasury, and proved 
to hmm that he had been another Frankenstein—had effected a creation, the 
force of which he had not only under-calculated, but which presently be- 
came beyond his own controul. ‘ Amilie! Amilie!” was the universal 
cry, and for a while was not merely paramount, but it reigned alone. In- 


dependent of its merits, there was a little romance attached to it—it had | 
long been the cherished offspring of an obscure musician, and when given | 


to the public it raised the composer to the very pinnacle of musical fame. 
What could the manager of the Park do, in such an emergency ! 
did his best to follow the lead, but the materiel was not to be obtained 


The eye and the ear have been feasted, | 


The public were fascinated at once ; an impulse was | 


Tragedy was helpless against it; the Ballet, | 


wherewith to cope with his dashing opponent. Thus opera carried it y Senator from Rhode Island, Mr. Robbins, and was occasioned by the fol- 





! 
| throughout, and preparation for opera is still in hand, with all the care of 
\the rival powers. But if our knowledge of human nature be correct, they 
'are both guilty of miscalculation in this matter. The powers of Shirreff, 
| Wilson, and Seguin, though undoubtedly great, are no longer new. The 
| gloss of novelty is worn off, and persons will now find leisure not only to 
examine merits, but in their hypercriticism will even seek for faults. Be 
‘sides this, it must be remembered that there is nothing in which public 
| taste is so capricious as in public amusements. The vocalists were last 
| year altogether without equals in their several departments; this year 
they are threatened with antagonists that will at least put them fully on 
(their mettle. There is a report that Miss Inverarily, (now Mrs. Martin,) 
| Messrs. Templeton and Giubelei, will support opera at the Park next sea- 
‘| son, and they are rivals not to be despised. Miss Inverarity was consider- 
‘ed a worthy successor to Mrs. Wood. Templeton has a high character 
|as a tenor, and Giubelei is a basso of great volume and depth. These 
‘| will be sure to draw for a while, on account both of their intrinsic merits, 
jand the novelty of their appearance. But besides this, being a second 
| operatic year, the public will not improbably take up the notion that they 
/are to be dragooned into opera, and will soon reject it altogether. 
About the close of the season the ballet began to look up; partly be- 
|cause music had lost its freshness, and partly from the superior qualities 
‘of the Taglionis, who figured therein. ‘These artistes are expected to con- 
} tinue during the ensuing season, and it is reported that Madame Giubelet 
| will likewise add strength to that department. All this will doubtless be 
| attractive at intervals, but we greatly suspect that the Ballet, as well as 
| the Opera, must be sparingly used, or they will fail to uphold an interest 
| permanently in the public taste. Before we quit this part of our obser- 
|| vations, let us not forget to remark, that of all the well educated musical 
|| professors, and sweet singers, that have ever visited this country, there 
never was one whose transcendent merits were so strangely overlooked, 
|| both by managers and the public, as those of Mrs. Seguin. Perfect truth 
'|of tone is in every passage she sings: her rapidity of execution is only 
| equalled by the correctness of her taste, and the polish of her style ; whilst 
the rich quality of her voice, and her evident acquaintance both with the 
science of music and the works of the best masters, shews at once that she 
is a proficient pupil of a very superior school. Unfortunately, her qualifi- 
| cations as an actress are not commensurate with her just pretensions as a 
| vocalist, although she always acquits herself respectably. If the talents 
of Mrs. Seguin should be postponed at the ensuing season, through the 
| jealousy of any rival Prima Donna at either house, we greatly suspect 
| that the superior qualities will be rejected for the inferior, for any thing 
| more charming than her singing, we do not ever wish to hear. We owe 
| this homage to her talents, although personally we are to her an absolute 
| stranger. 
| The next consideration that presents itself to us is this: Has intellec- 
| tual taste solong reposed among us as to be roused again into action with 
vigour and permanency? May we hope to see the plays of Shakspeare, 
and Rowe, and Otway ; of Cibber, and Garrick, and Cumberland ; of Rey- 
nolds, and Morton, and Colman; of Knowles, and Talfourd, and Bulwer ; 
of Willis, and Sargent, and Dawes; and of the many other choice spirits 
|, of Dramatic literature, well supported on the stage, and encouraged by the 
public? Still more, may we hope that multitudes will fill the theatre to 
witness the classic drama, from zest rather than from fashion? Ainsi soit 
|al, we earnestly say ; but to whom, then, shall we look to sustain the 
characters? Kean is expected, and Vandenhoff,—VForrest is here, and 
Wallack will be so. Good! but these are al] for one establishment, and 
what will the otherdo! We should like to hear, by way of reply to this 
i query, that Macready and Mrs. Warner were engaged for the Park ; then 
| should we have a treasure indeed. Right welcome would they be, and 
|| they would replenish the treasury, even though the terms of these distin- 
guished actors were to prove extravagant. The real admirers of the im- 
mortal bard owe adeep debt of thanks to Macready, for the classic ele- 
gance of his train of thought, and for the independent spirit of his reso- 
| lution, in restoring the plays of Shakspeare to their primitive simple dig- 
|nity and toa great proportion of the original purity of text. Long, sin- 
|| cerely, ardently, and, alas! fruitlessly, have we uttered our feeble protest 
'| against the monstrous interpolations in the text of “ Lear,” of the “ Tem- 
| pest,” of “ Richard,” and others, and with the most unfeigned delight we 
|| learned that the late Covent Garden manger had the courage to dissent 
'| from, and the spirit to check those perricious innovations. Let him come 
'| here and carry out his magnificent design. The spirit of the bard him- 
| self will inspire him, and the thanks of all whe respect the labours of the 
|mighty dead, and who wish to perceive them retained in their primitive 
|| purity, will amply reward him. Being likewise an original thinker, and the 
|| founder of a theatrical school more consonant to nature than to art, his 
|} acting would be strictly scanned, and his merit, we believe, would not be 
| everlooked. 
| We have been wandering in a world of conjecture, yet we would fain 
|| hope that some portion of our day-dream may be realized. In lighter 
parts of the Drama, we shall probably have the perennial favourite, Power, 
the admirable! On or off the stage, still the idolized of all who come 
within the sphere of his attraction. Mrs. Fitzwilliam is likewise an- 
nounced, who ably treads in the footsteps of Mrs. Keeley. But, in the 
|| midst of all these glittering gems, we trust it will not be forgotten to en- 
rich the theatres with substantially good stock companies; for even the 
|| jewels will not shine with sufficient lustre unless they be properly set ;— 
|| nor even then will they shew to good advantage without a proper supply of 
|| draperies and furniture. Look well then to company, costumes, and 
'scenes. Give us aclean house, good music, rational entertainment, and a 
|| choice medium through which to enjoy it, and the Drama shall yet flourish 
| as it ought. 


| 
| —_ 


THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON. 
The beautiful effusion which the reader will find below, is the produc- 
\| tion of the chaste and classic mind of the late venerable and distinguished 
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lowing circumstances :—During the session of 1837-8, Mr. Webster en- 





. | 
tertained a large party of friends at dinner; among them the venerable 


Senator we have named. ‘The evening passed off with much hilarity, en- 


livened with wit ana sentiment ; but during the greater part of the time, | 


Mr. Robbins maintained that grave but placid silence which was his habit. 
While thus apparently abstracted, some one suddenly called on him for a 
toast, which call was seconded by the company. He rose, and in his sur- 
prise asked if they were serious in making such a demand of so old a man; 
and being assured that they were, he said if they would suspend their hi- 
larity for a few moments he would give them a toast and preface it with a 
few observations. Having thus secured a breathless stillness, he went on 
to remark that they were then on the verge of the 22d of February, the an- 
niversary of the birth of the great patriot and statesman of our country, 
whom all delighted to remember and honor ; and he hoped he might be 
allowed the privilege of an aged man to recur for a few moments to past 
events connected with his character and history. He then proceeded and 
delivered, in the most happy and impressive manner the beautiful speech 
which now graces our columns. The whole company were electrified 
by his patriotic enthusiasm ; and one of the guests, before they scparated, 
begged that he would take the trouble to put on paper what he had so 
happily expressed, and furnish a copy for publication. 
complied with this request on the following day, but by some accident the 
manuscript got mislaid, and eluded all search for it until a few days ago, 
when it was unexpectedly recovered, and is now presented to our readers. 
—Nat. Intel. 


On the near approach of that calendar-day which gave birth to Wash- 
ington, I feel rekindling within me some of those emotions always connec- 
ted with the recollection of that hallowed name. Permit me to indulge 
them, on this occasion, for a moment, in a few remarks, as preliminary to 
a sentiment which I shall beg leave to propose. 


I consider it as one of the consolations of my age that I am old enough | 


and fortunate enough to have seen that wonderful man. ‘This happiness is 
still common to so many yet among the living, that less is thought of it 
now than will be in after times; but it is no less a happiness to ine on that 
account. 

While a boy at school, I saw him for the first time ; it was when he was 
passing through New England to take the eommand-in-chief of the Ameri- 
can armies at Cambridge. Never shall I forget the impression his impos- 


ing presence then made upon my young imagination ; so superior did they | 
seem to me to all that I had seen or imagined of the human form for strik- || 


ing effect. 1 remember with what delight, in my after studies, I came to 
the line in Virgil that expressed all the enthusiasm of my own feeling, as 
inspired by that presence, and which I could not often enough repeat : 

‘ Credo, equidem, necvana fides, genus esse deorum.’ 

I saw him again at his interview with Rochambeau, when they met to 
settle the plan of combined operations between the French fleet and the 
American armies, against the British on the Chesapeake: aud then I saw 
the immense crowd drawn together from all the neighboring towns, to get, 
if possible, one look at the man who had throned himself in every heart. 
Not one of that immense crowd doubted the final triumph of his country 
in her arduous conflict ; for every one saw, or thought he saw, in Wash- 


ington, her guardian angel, commissioned by heaven to insure her that | 


Nil desperandum was the motto with every one. 
‘“* Nil desperandum, Teucro duce, auspice Teucro.” 

In after life, when the judgment corrects the extravagance of early im- 
pressions, I saw him on several occasions, but saw nothing at either to ad- 
monish me of any extravagance in my early impressions. ‘The impression 
was still the same; I had the same overpowering sensc of being in the 
presence of some superior being. 


triumph. 


It is indeed remarkable, and | believe unique in the history of men, that 


Washington made the same impression upon all minds, at all places, and 
at once. When his fame first broke upoa the world, it spread at once 
over the whole world. By the consent of mankind—by the universal senti- 
ment—he was placed at the head of the human species ; above all envy, be- 
cause above all emulation; forno one then pretended, or has pretended to be 


—at least who has been allowed to be—the co-rival of Washington in fame. | 


When the great Frederick of Prussia sent his portrait to Washington 


with this inscription upon it :—* From the oldest General in Europe to | 


the greatest General in the world,” he did but echo the sentiment of all 
the chivalry of Europe. 


iu his tent; his name wandered with the waadering Seythian, and was 
cherished by him as a household word in all his migrations. 
so barbarous as to be a stranger to the name; but everywhere, and by all 
men, that name was placed at the same point of elevation, and above coin- 
peer. As it was in the beginning, so it is now; of the future we cannot 
speak with certainty. Some future age, in endless revolutions of time, 
may produce another Washington; but the greater probability is that he 
is bud to remain forever, as he now is, the Phoenix of human kind. 
What a possession to his country is such a fame! Such a 
**Clarum et venrabile nomen 
“ Gentibus !” 


To all his countrymen it gives, and forever will give a passport to respect | 


wherever they go, to whatever part of the globe, for his country is in every 
other identified with that fame. 

What, then, is incumbent upon us, his countrymen? Why, to be such 
a People as shall be worthy of such a fame—a People of whom it shall 
be said, *‘ No wonder such a People have produced such a man as Wasu- 
1ncTon.” I give you, therefore, this sentiment— 

The memory of Wasuinctron; May his countrymen prove themselves 
a People worthy of his fame. 


Mr. R. obligingly | 


Nor was the sentiment confined to Europe, nor the | 
bounds of civilization; for the Arab of the Desert talked of Washington | 


No clime was | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








|THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND THE RUSSIAN SERVICE. 
At Tiflis Capt. Wilbraham met the Emperor himself, and thus describes 
“him— 
The boast of the Russians—that among a thousand men you would not 
| fail to recognise the emperor—is searcely exaggerated. His figure is com« 
manding and his countenance striking ; his height must be nearly six feet 
two, and his frame unites symmetry with strength ; his smile is peculiarly 
| fascinating, but the high forehead, the short and curved upper lip, end the 
expression of a rather short mouth, impart somewhat of sternness to his 
features when in repose. His naturally fair complexion is now bronzed by 
| exposure to a southern sun, but the forehead, where the cap has sheltered 
it is white as marble. His blue eye is quick and expressive, and a small 
, moustache add to his soldier-like appearance. His Majesty wore the full 
_ dress of a general officer, distinguished only by his decorations. Passing 
round the circle, he addressed a few words to each individual as Baron 
Rosen presented him, and his manner towards the Asiatics was peculiarly 
gracious. An Armenian officer served as interpreter. It soon came tomy 
turn to be presented. After remarking that | ought to have been at the 
cavalry review of Vosnesensk, the Emperor asked me several questions con- 
cerning the state of Persia, and mentioned his having seen the heir-ap- 
‘parent at Erivan. He then made some observations on the recent acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria; on which subject he referred me to Count Orloff, 
and passed on tomy neighbour Souvoroff. On his name being announced 
by the Governor-general, the Emperor immediately exclaimed that it did 
not please him to see the grandson of the Prince Souvoroff Italisky in 
| other than a military uniform, whereupon my friend had to kiss hands and 
‘to become a soldier nolens volens. ‘his struck me as rather an arbitrary 
mode of changing a man's profession, especially when he has for many 
years been following some other line, and has, perhaps, no inclination fora 
military life. 
The military and somewhat despotic taste of the Emperor received 
ample illustration during the brief period of my stay. He held reviews 
almost every day—superintending them with an interest that was little 
short of painful— 
Another review took place this morning in the square before our house. 
I remarked that one battalion marched past very indifferently, and, within 
_ an hour after the termination of the parade, I heard that the colonel had 
| been superseded. It is the Emperor's custom, as each company passes be- 
fore him, to signify his approval if they have done well ; and the men an- 
swer in some such words as “ We are glad that your Majesty is satisfied.”’ 


i This struck me as unsoldier-like. 
| 
i| 


An extraordinary scene occurred after this review. 
After the parade had been dismissed a terrible act of justice was per- 
| formed ; the officers were called to the front, and prince Dadian, the 
colonel of the grenadiers of Georgia, and son-in-law of the Governor-ge- 
neral, and an aide-de-camp of the Emperor, was conducted into his Ma- 
| jesty’s presence. I saw that all was not right, and walked towards the 
| other end of the parade with Colonel Rauch. I did not hear what was 
| said, but saw the military governor step forward, unbutton the prince’s 
| coat, and tear off his aiguillettes. His sword was taken from him, and 
|, within a few hours he was on his way to a distant fortress to await his tr al 
| by court-martial. It was so unexpected, that I am told several of his 
nearest relations were looking on fromthe balcony of his own house, with- 
out asuspicion of what was about totake place. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes, for I had seen him the preceding day at the Emperor’s table. A 
| charge had been brought against him for employing large numbers of the 
| men of his regiment in his own private concerns; and an aid-de-camp of 
| the Emperor had been sent to the station of his corps to inquire into the 
_ truth of the statement ; he had only returned the preceding night. Iwas 
very sorry for the poor Princess, who had only been married to him a 
twelve month. I have since heard that the military tribunal sentenced him 
to serve in the ranks, and that in despair he committed suicide. 


Hl 


Remarking on the literature of Russia, Capt. Wilbraham mentions a 
circumstance of some singularity and interest. 

This year an officer of the name of Bestujeff was killed im the attack 
of Adeler: he was their most popular novel writer, and commonly called 
the Walter Scott of Russia. By a strange coincidence their favourite 
poet, who has written much in imitation of Byron, was killed within a 
month or two of Bestujeff. He fell in a duel at the capital. 
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N. P. WILuIs and T. O. PorTER propose to issue weekly, in the City of New-York 
a paper of the above designation and character. It is their design to present as 
amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature of 
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however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 
ability they wil keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors. 

THEY see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave to assure 
their friends, that if the harvest of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 
world, they can hardly fail to furnish them with an agreeable paper. 
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